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NGREGATION 


Boston Thursday 8 July 1897 


THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NASHVILLE 


HE exposition is vastly larger and grander than I anticipated, and reflects credit on the nation as well as on 
Tennessee. It is especially beautiful under the night illuminations. I have never witnessed a spectacle more 
entrancing. It shows like a vision of dreamland.—President McKinley. 
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AMHERS1’S COOMMENOEMENT 


The collegiate year, as President Gates’s 
letter to the alumni made evident, has been 
one of efficient service in all the departments. 
The chief prcspective addition to the equip- 
ment in buildings is the infi mary ard private 
hospital, the gift of the Pratts of Brooklyn, 
who have already so frequently made the 
college their debtor through their generous 
provision for its many needs. This it firmary 
with the site will cost $25,000. The Boltwood 
estate of thirty acres bas been added to the 
college grounds, and will ba in due time in- 
corporated into the campus. D. Willis James 
of New York provides funds for this desirable 
addition. The income for 1896 was $106 000, 
which is an increase of $26 000 over the last 
year before President Gates took the helm. 
While constant development of the scientific 
courses is to be noted there is no disposition 
to make the degree of B. S. stand for any less 
work than that signified by B. A 

The class which graduated last Wednesday 
numbered ninety-eight men, twenty-eight of 
whom received the degree cf Bachelor of Arts. 
Seven of the graduates are sons of members 
of the faculty, and three of them spoke on the 
Commencement stage. Amberst < ffers unus- 
ual inducements now in entrance prizes, $500 
being awarded to the Freshman who passes 
the best examination for the classical course 
and $300 to the one best qualified to enter the 
scientific course. Since Dr. Tuttle’s depar- 
ture to Worcester the college pulpit has been 
occupied by the professors in rotation and by 
clergymen from abroad, though President 
Gates announces that the trustees are looking 
for the right man to fill the place of college 
pastor. Meantime a step forward in the 
Christian life of the college is taken in the 
decision to have a Y. M. C. A. general sec- 
retary, Dr. Hubert L. Clark, a recent gradu- 
ate, having been engaged to devote a part of 
his time to such work while serving also as 
assistant in the biology department. The 
trustees elected by the alumni are Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst and Charles M. Pratt. 








AN EARLY AUTUMN OUTING.—It is tedious and | 


unsatisfactory to map Out a tour for one’s self, for 
expenses invariably double, and some petty travel- 
ing annoyance, the result of an oversight, mars 
what should have been a pleasant trip. Two very 
attractive early autumn tours, embracing Gettys- 
burg, Blue Mountains, Luray Caverns, Basic City, 
the Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, 
Virginia Hot Springs, and the cities of Richmond 
and Washington, are offered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, under its personally conducted tourist 
system, to the residents of New England. Special 
trains of parlor cars, in which the entire round trip 
from New York is made, are provided for the ex- 
clusive use of each party. These tours will leave 
Boston Sept. 27 and Oct. 11, and the rate of $75 
covers all necessary expenses during the entire time 
absent. For detailed itineraries address D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


TIME attests the virtues of Pond’s Extract. It is 
unsafe to use spurious imitations. 








Educational 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 4(th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scott. 520 W. Adame Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD = “octSsrisht™® 
iMacs | MAEOLOCICAL 
fg cree cmaes.. SEMINARY, 


tion to 
avprot. E. K. Mitchen, HARTFORD, CT. 
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Educational Educational 
NEW HA MPSHIRE > MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPsBIRE, NEw LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILP, President. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


DAVID Y. COMSTOCK, M.A., 
Principal. 








VERMONT, SAxToON’ 8 3 Riv ER. 


VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Coeducational. College Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Military Instruction for boys, ucder officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. Physical Training for girls. 
Infirmary with trained nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. EDWARD ELLERY, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. Both sexes. Nivety-fourth year 
opens Sept.7. For cares address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An English, rend h and Ger- 
man Home and Day Scbool for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate. Academic, Literary, Music, 
and § a Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Marual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Founded 180%. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study. also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 15, 1897. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern constructiop. New Science Hall, seven 
i of laboratories. Manual training. Infirmary, 
ymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 6ith year 
begins Sept. 8, 97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Tabor For both sexes. Prepares for 


College and Scientific Institu- 


A ecadem y; tione. Delightful Location. 


Commodious Buildings. Full 





Marion, equipment, Terms reasonable, 
. Send for Catalogue. 
Mass. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 
H A Home School 
Howard Seminary “ "ome Sct 
IMITED to fifty. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Offers thorough academic training with wide choice 
in electives (inc luding Music, Art, and Languages). Ad- 
vantages for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium and 
Laboratory. Single rooms may be had. Careful atten- 
tion paid to individual needs Location quiet, healthful, 
aecessib!e. For circulars address 
HOWARD SEMINARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals. 
West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clase- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music, Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements. Best or influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Bosto 

all term of 63d oo begins Sept. 15, 1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Addres 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Nertor, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities: three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. as a Clark telesco “et labo- 
ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, etc.; superior accommo ations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, ete ; over 20 acres of lawns and 

groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
§. WATSON, Principal, For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 


BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE. 


A prominent pastor says: ‘‘ There is no single need 
of the eo today so great as that which the Bible 
Normal ee (formerly School for Christian 
Workers), 3 ngfield, Mass., is designed and able 
to meet.” Three distinct courses in each of the 
+ alg Bible-school and Missionary. New 
courses in New Testament Greek and Educational 
New Ladies and Pedagogy. Ten specialists in charge. 
New —~ Hal). ifty college graduates and as 
many m of practical experierce should enter 
Sept. & Send for catalog to the Sec’y, J. L. DIXON. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (1 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health, 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo) in scientific teaching of Cooking,; Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, #500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSRTTS, BOSTON, 





| Conservatory Life 

| is most healthful and delightful. The 
teachers are masters; the students are 
enthusiasts. Everything in the equip- 
ment and environment of the 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


tends to encourage high ideals and a 

devotion to art. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MusicatDirector. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’! Mangr., Boston, Mass, 

















CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


COL. WRIGHT’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Peekskill, N. Y. Thorough military system. Prepara- 
tioa for college or business. For catalogue address 

C. J. WRIGHT A. M. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


50th year. Academic and College Preparatory, 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





New YORE, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


64th Year. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schoois. Thorough business course. Open 
allyear. Fallterm See 15. Col. L. #. ORLEMAN 
Principal, Peekekill, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON, 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular c wees. onepenation for College 
and ery travel. Add 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N. Y, 





NEW YORK, BUFFALO. 


STUDY'S? BUSINESS 
keeping, oe ee en: 
A manship, Com’! Law, Letter 
nly be’ it ane Short 


hand, ete. rome. bus by MAIL at 

your own HOME, Success am 
anteed every earnest student. 
Wegivea useful, MoneyMaking 
Edueation which leads to ag/ # 
good paying position. A = m 
years’ —- rte 

= dorsed. I 











Trial rate dy Toe. 2) ARAN S fs TATION 








ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


new DEPARTM T UNIVERSITY. 

Hon, T. A. meena, LL. Dean. Session each week 
day evenin, For’ eee address Elmer E. Bare 
rett, LL. B., Sec’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 
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British Review, London.—“ We know 
nothing which gives so clear an idea of 
the roots and growth of American Con- 
gregationalism, and a more hopeful view 
of its prospects.” 


“ Fe & 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Ciark, and 
Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 











Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are able 
to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


(> This is the price delivered at our office. If 

sent by mail, 25 cents additional for postage. 

Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 

for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 

may send us one dollar and receive an order on 

The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 

which will enable them to get it without the 

additional charge for postage. 

This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 


is no other condition. 


Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
ee me & 


Boston Transcript, Boston, Mass.— 
“The author, also those who wrote 
special chapters and those who wrote in- 
troductions, have placed all Congrega- 
tionalists under lasting obligations to 
them for this great work. The book 
should find a place in every pastor’s 
study, and in every Congregational house- 
hold in America.” 


" oe 


Turkey and 
Turkish Problems. 


Our April Handbook is now ready, and in 
view of the deepening war clouds in the East it is 
especially timely. Entitled Turkey and Turkish 
Problems, it is a reprint of the article by Rev. 
Edwin Hallock Byington in our issue of March 
18. It was widely commented upon by the news- 
papers of the country, and in its present cheap 
and convenient form can be easily circulated. 


te 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _g) 


4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
OLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for ye are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

id, An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
ime, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
on. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


Ww. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


At Kennebunk Beach, Me. To let, two 8-room 
thoroughly furnished cottages, close to beach, $200 and 
$225 for season. D.3S. Farnham, Newton Center, Mass. 


Christian Homes wanted for three healthy, attract- 
ive and promising Armenian girls, 13,11 and 9 years of 
age. Address M. H. Hitchcock, 3 Alliston St., Boston. 


Library Bookcases, with glass doors, adjustable 
shelves, in excellent condition. Henry P. Noyes, An- 
dover, Mass. 


Collector. Wanted, by a respomsible man, a posi- 
tion as collector for some publishing house or business 
firm. No canvassing. References given. Address P., 
37 Mason Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Companion. A teacher wishes a position as com- 
panion to a lady, either at the mountains or seaside, fo 
the months of July and August. Address M. L. C., 
Bridgewater, Maps. 


Wanted, by a refined, middle-aged lady, thoroughly 
competent, a position as matron, or lady in charge,ina 
private school or seminary for the ensuing school year. 
Address B. F., Northampton, Mass. 


Stereopticon. For sale a double dissolving stere- 
opticon complete, with 18 feet screen and telescope 
poles, ete. Suitable for church work.® Address Stere- 
opticon, 9 Warren Avenue, Boston. 


High School Graduate, with best of references 
wishes work to help him enter college in September. 
Could fill position as clerk, companion, waiter, gardener, 
or any similar employment. Address Box 275, So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Seashore Cottage for Sale at Rye, N.H. 9 rooms; 
on bluff overlooking broad Atlantic; good stable, bath- 
ing, boating and fishing; finest beach on the coast; 
furniture if desired; price low. F. D. Butler, Ports- 
mouth, N. H 


Housekeeper’s Assistant. Middle-aged woman 
or young girl wanted to assist in doing housework for 
her room and board in the family of a physician —— 
near Boston. Must furnish satisfactory proof of goo 
character. Address L. H., this office. 


West View, Northfield, Mass. Airy, comfortable 
rooms, with good board, in a pleasant home, eight min- 
utes’ walk from the Auditorium and Seminary buildings. 
Persons wishing choice of rooms for conventions should 
apply at once. For terms, address FE. H. Marshall, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Summer Home for Children. A lady heving a 
delightfuit home, with fine grounds, will receive a few 
children into ber family for the summer, giving each a 
mother’s careful personal attention. Highestreferences 

iven and required. For particulars and terms address 
s.. The Congregationalist. 





House to Let in Amherst, Mass. House ver 
suitable for family putting a son into the College; excel- 
lent plumbing, etc. Fine shade and fruit trees; grape 
vines, beautiful hedges. Photograph. Rent $350. John 
Jameson, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, or B. H. Williams, 
Amherst. 


Dry Goods Manager (married, 35), 20 years’ con- 
tinuous experience as all-around salesman and in entire 
management of a business, desires to correspond with 
view of new relations. Merchant needing a reliable 
and profitable associate can verify details by addressing 
Buyer and Manager, care of this office. 





The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS, 
6. TRUST IN GoD. 
7. Days or THY YOUTH 
8, HovsE oF OUR GoD. 
1, HOMELAND. 
12. HUMILITY. 
13. GOD IN NATURE. 
17. “ABIDE WITH U8,” 
8 “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 
19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 
20. “GoD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT IS CLOSING, 
a. “I Am.” 
22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 
“T AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


24. “I AM THE Goop SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 

26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

1, JOHN, 

32. PAUL. - 

All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 





Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 
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40 
JUST READY. 
THE GROWING 
REVELATION. 


—BY— 


AMORY H. BRADFORD, 


Autbor of “ Heredity and Christian Problems,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


“There is a unity and harmony in the themes 
chosen which blend the several sermons into an 
exposition of the growing revelation of the Teal 

purposes acd truthba of religion, 

FROM THF The revelation of God through 

Detroit Free Press nature and history, the b-tief 

io human freedom and re sponsi- 

bility are essential parts of the tbeclogy of today, 

and it 18 this species of theo ozv that is here ear- 

nestly, reverent'y and at times eloquently ex, ounded 
by Mr. Braatord”’ 


BY THE SAVE AUBHOR. 


HEREDITY AND 
CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. 


— BY— 
AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


“It is a book of great value and merits careful, 
devout study.’’"—The Daily Advertiser, Boston 

“A helpful tr2atment of a difficult theme.”— The 
Congregationalist. 

“This igs a remarkable book. . We cordially 
thank Dr. Bradford for giving us such an able and 
interesting presentation of the two most important 
factors in human life, and we beartily commend his 
volume to all students of sociology.” — The Church- 
man. 


Ask your bookseller for them, or order them 
direct from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Old Testament Students wees ie. 

ested to know 
that Prof. C. H. Cornill of the University of Koenigs- 
berg, whose “Prophets of Israel” attracted so much 
attention last year, has writtena series of ten articles 
for THE OPEN CouRT (yearly $1.00}, entitled 


Che History of the People of Israel 


Publication commences with the July number. Send 
two cent stamp for sample copies, prospectus, and 
photo-gravure portraits of philosophers. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
324 DEARBORN SrT., CHICAGO. 


Sacred Songs No. |! 


No other New book equal to $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 














Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 18341. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 

_—— the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend an 


fe Boa 
Gosprinattons to sustain its work are solicited, and 





remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Rawson Road, Brookline, Mass., 


THE CENTURY Co., 


Gentlemen: 


at ays 


May 31, 1897. 


cain> a. 
SM stiin., ey 

Lecoprenye stllsy 

ty M 


There cannot be a question as to the primacy of the English school 
of tune-writers so amply and judiciously represented. The modern 
names of Barnby, Sullivan, Gauntlett, Hopkins, Monk, Wesley, and, 
greatest of all, Dykes, are held in honor wherever musical taste is 
sufficiently developed to reeognize that something to which we give 
the name of genius. You have the finest specimens of the tune-work 
of these writers. Specially am I gratified at the appreciation of 
Dykes, all of whose tunes excite that devotional feeling which is the 
supreme test of a tune being in the first rank. In this competency it 
seems to me that Dykes is unequalled and almost alone. Let any one 
who doubts this judgment study carefully the adaptation of the music 
of ‘St. Andrew of Crete” to the words. Other illustrations might be 
given of the devotional creativeness of this prince among hymn-tune 


composers. 


As to the hymns themselves, no words but those of commendation 
as to the poetical and devotional taste manifested are fitting. If only 
our congregations could be trained up to the level of this book, it 
would indicate something more than an intellectual advance, even an 
uplift to a higher plane of spiritual sensitiveness. 
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ITHOUT considering the migra- 
W tions of the thousands of active 

leaders and workers in our 
churches who have already laid plans to 
flee to the seashore, mountains or country, 
what a tangled network would result from 
an attempt to trace the movements of the 
ministers merely in any given Congrega- 
tional center. Our news columns from 
week to week indicate what is taking place 
in different localities. This week, through 
returns which we print, our readers can 
judge partially of the status of summer 
work and worship in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Of the twenty-five pastors or so 
who gave us explicit information as to their 
proposed whereabouts, nearly a score will 
seek rest and pleasure in New England, 
some of them at their own summer homes, 
Remarkably few, it will be noticed, have set 
their hearts upon a trip abroad. The wor- 
shipers who remain at home during the 
warm period will doubtless miss the ac- 
customed voices from the pulpit, but they 
have some compensation in the large list of 
noteworthy names of men who stand high 
in the denomination throughout the coun- 
try, and who will be accessible to Boston 
and suburban Congregationalists. As to 
the churches generally, our returns show 
that the great majority will continue the 
usual order of services, a few only closing 
their doors a part or all of the time, some for 
needed repairs. About adozen hold union 
services with churches of their own or some 
other order. We welcome the sister churches 
within our doors for warm weather fellow- 
ship, and we bid Godspeed to the departing 
pastors and worshipers who, under the in- 
fluences of nature and nature’s God, will 
not forget their home companions. 


Mr. B. Fay Mills, the well-known evange- 
list, preached in Boston last Sunday morn- 
ing in the Church of the Disciples (Uni- 
tarian) and in the afternoon on the 
Common, on the invitation of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale. We wrote to Mr. Mills not 
long ago in regard to the truth of recent 
reports that he had identified himself with 
the Unitarians, which have naturally re- 
ceived further credence through his accept- 
ance of Dr. Hale’s invitation, and we print 
his letter denying their accuracy on page 
61, The reports seemed to us improbable 
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because Mr. Mills has so long been known 
as an evangelist, most of his ministerial life, 
we believe, having been devoted in many 
places to preaching Christ as the divine 
Saviour of sinners. The whole history of 
American Unitarianism shows that it is out 
of sympathy with this sort of hand-to-hand 
evangelism. An indorsement of its plat- 
form, ‘‘ The religion of Jesus as summed 
up in love to God and love to man,’’ would 
certainly not disqualify one for member- 
ship in the orthodox Congregational min- 
istry (the phrase belongs to Mr. Mills), but 
satisfaction with this platform, and this 
alone, in the Unitarian understanding of it, 
which is that which Mr. Mills here in- 
dorses, in our opinion would disqualify. 
For the Wnitarian interpretation of the 
words ignores man’s helplessness in sin and 
the personal intervention of God in Christ 
to'save him. No orthodox Congregational 
council, we believe, would advise ordina- 
tion or installation or accept into fellow- 
ship a man who presented this as the sole 
statement of his belief. Christianity is God’s 
seeking after man—redemption in order 
to character. The orthodox Congregational 
churches are no more ready than they were 
nearly a century ago to accept as teachers 
men who ignore sin and fail to give due 
emphasis to the mediatorial work of Christ. 


Professor Morse’s resignation at Am- 
herst, on the eve of Commencement week, 
precipitated what for a time appeared to be 
a crisis. The immediate tension, however, 
was removed on Wednesday, when he yielded 
to the urgent request of the trustees and 
consented to retain the chair of history 
which he has for so many years adorned. 
He was assured that after the current year 
he is to have full control of his depart- 
ment, and will select his own assistants, 
This happy outcome of several days of 
tension gratified the faculty, the students 
and the alumni, all of which parties had 
indicated plainly on which side their sympa- 
thies lay in the question at issue. In 
spite of many requests from influential 
bodies and from prominent individuals, the 
trustees did not see fit to investigate at this 
time the broader subject of the adequacy of 
the present administration to command the 
confidence of those whose support is essen- 
tial if the college is to continue to hold its 
historic place among New England institu- 
tions. Onthis question there is a division of 
opinion among the trustees, and they acted 
wisely, no doubt, in adjourning the agita- 
tion of this matter until the feeling occa- 
sioned by the Morse incident has altogether 
subsided, Certainly, whatever may even- 
tually be done, no action affecting the head 
of the institution ought to be taken with- 
out rendering at the same time the amplest 
justice to him and to the many excellent 
features of his administration. 


In view of its relations to the literature, 
education and art of the whole country, 
there is hardly a more important cffice in 
the gift of the President than that of the 
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librarian of Congress. In its present ur- 
gency, in view of the transfer of the books 
to their new home and in its possibilities of 
influence, the place demanded both an ex- 
perienced librarian to organize the new 
force and make the most of the new ma- 
chinery and a scholar who would know 
how to make all useful in wide relations 
with the colleges and the other great libra- 
ries of the country. In appointing Mr. 
Jobn Russell Young the President seems to 
have thought little of these responsibilities, 
The new appointee is entirely without ex- 
perience of library work and, if the tone of 
the newspapers in commenting upon his 
appointment, even when they are personally 
friendly to him, may be taken as an indica- 
tion, is directly under obligation to the pol- 
iticians for his place, and not unlikely to 
use it for political ends. We shali hope for 
the best, but the appointment is distinctly 
disappointing when the best that can be 
made of it is said. 


It was fitting that the late Archbishop 
Benson should have anticipated the time 
for the decennial meeting of the Lambeth 
Conference of bishops affiliated with the 
Church of England in order that it might 
at once follow upon the celebration of the 
queen’s jubilee and recall the 1300th anni- 
versary of the landing of Augustine in Kent. 
This is the fourth meeting of the conference. 
The most important action of the third con- 
ference, nine years ago, was the adoption of 
the so-called Lambath articles or conditions 
of organic reunion among the churches, 
There were 144 bishops in 1867, when the 
first conference met, but 250 invitations 
have been sent out and about 200 are ex- 
pected to take part in the present meeting— 
a fair measure of the growth in dioceses if 
not in members of the English and Awmeri- 
can Episcopal churches in thirty years. 
There has been a steady progress, also, in 
that time, of high claims in behalf of the 
episcopal order of unbroken descent from 
the apostles, and the bishops have steadily 
increased their relative influence in the 
church, The conference met June 30, and 
will sit, with adjournments for pilgrimages 
to Canterbury and other places of historic 
interest to the English Church, through 
July and part of August, ending with a great 
public service at St. Paul’s on August 12, the 
day when the London season definitely 
closes. 


One sign that there is a large measure of 
aggressive Christianity in the world today 
is found in the amount of work going on in 
behalf of prisoners, Their welfare lies par- 
ticularly close to the heart of Mr. Moody, 
and during the past year or two he has set 
on foot several important enterprises de- 
signed to reach and save them, Major 


Whittle also, as a little article in our col- 
umns last week showed, is entering this 
field of activity with the devotion which 
marks all his evangelistic work. A large 
part of Mrs. Ballington Booth’s time is now 
given to laboriog in prisons, and this phase 
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of the work of the American Volunteers is 
likely to assume greater prominence. Such 
a little book as Mrs. Booth’s touching story 
entitled Did the Pardon Come too Late? 
shows what can be accomplished by tactful 
and persistent effort. The great problem 
in all prison work is to secure for the men 
on their release a chance to earn an honest 
living. Mrs. Booth is appealing strongly to 
the Christian public to give ‘‘ her boys,” as 
she calls them, a chance. She could place 
today men on farms or in stables, and her 
list includes men who have been skilled 
painters and carpenters. She may be ad- 
dressed at 34 Union Square, New York city. 
Naturally she is cautious about recommend- 
ing men unless she fully believes that they 
have undergone a radical change of purpose. 
Surely one follows Christ very closely who 
not only visits the prisoner when he is be- 
hind the bars, but who stands by him when 
released and tries to restore him to a useful 
manhood, 





THE REST SEEKERS 

Ostensibly we go away from home in 
summertime for rest. The excitements 
and responsibilities of work, the burdens 
of home care, the exactions of social life 
seem too heavy to be carried through mid- 
summer heats. Too many of us, however, 
in going merely substitute a new excite- 
ment for the old. We give up home com- 
forts, but do not lay aside the hurry of our 
lives or the burden of home cares. The 
whirl of travel or of social gayety in new 
surroundings still withholds from us the 
needed rest. 

To make the most of a vacation, long or 
short, there must be absolute withdrawal 
of the mind from home perplexities and 
cares. As Cincinnatus dropped his plow, 
careless whether the furrow was ever to be 
ended, we must drop our tasks and worries, 
It seems cold-hearted to shut the needs of 
others out of thought, but it is not really 
so. For the moment rest is duty, and rest 
can only come when we possess a quiet 
mind. Men like to go to sea in their vaca- 
tions because the isolation of the ocean 
voyage compels abstention from all cares 
and worries, but the same result may be 
secured by the deliberate and persistent 
action of the will. If home responsibili- 
ties have the first claim, let us stay at home 
and devote our thoughts to them. If rest 
is duty, even for a day, it is duty also to 
shut ourselves from care and worry in an 
atmosphere of calculated isolation through 
which no care is permitted to enter. This 
habit of mind which dismisses care, except- 
ing in its permitted hours, is the foundation 
of all true rest. Itis not heartlessness. Itis 
an ordering of life founded on faith in God. 

Rest in vacation may at first be idleness. 
Mere quiet gazing at green fields, the shad- 
ows on high mountain walls, the changeful 
levels of the sea is what tired eyes most 
crave. Yet our mood quickly changes. 
Springs of energy begin to flow again and 
must find channels for their flowing. Idle- 
ness loses its charm and we begin, like 
boys let out of school, to ask for something 
todo. Occupation is the next condition of 
successful rest. The day or week or month 
of holiday is come. Then may the hobby 
that has stood pawing impatiently so iong 
be ridden again. Then the cyclometer be- 
gins to register its long spins. Then books 
are read and other books are planned or 
written which the taskwork, happy though 
it may have been, kept in the background. 
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The law of rest is change. He who reads 
the same books, does the same work, talks 
with the same people in vacation as in all 
the year loses the charm of refreshment 
which comes with novelty. Most of us are 
dependent on the presence of our fellow- 
men, but we shall appreciate our own home 
circle better if we have mingled with new 
people while we were away. We ought to 
be more appreciative and less fault-finding 
with our own acquaintances for our discov- 
ery of the substantial identity of human 
nature everywhere. 

Such a vacation, wisely used, is worth all 
the excitements of the hurrying routes of 
travel and the crowding gayeties of great 
hotels. If ever in our busy lives we ought 
to look nature in the face and quietly inter- 
rogate our own hearts and meet men in the 
simplicity of an unselfish brotherhood and 
look up with a chikd’s quietude of faith to 
God, it is when in his providence we are 
permitted to lay aside our cares and go 
forth on a furlough from life’s urgent bat- 
tlefield. 





ALMA MATER’S HOLD UPON HER SONS 

It is natural and right that at the Com- 
mencement season the place of prominence 
and honor should be accorded to the grad- 
uating classes. The occasion marks the 
culmination of years of toil, and from the 
day of entrance upon a college course high 
hopes have been cherished regarding the 
moment that would mark the transition 
from academic halls to the world of action. 
But, essential as are the graduates to the 
festivities of Commencement week, that 
would be an unfortunate institution which 
had no sons or daughters to return, bring- 
ing back their tried devotion and renewing 
there again their loyalty. The background 
of all the Commencements that have taken 
place over the land this year has been oc- 
cupied by alumni, and their presence in 
the picture is hardly less significant than 
the bright and ardent faces of the young 
men and the young women who are most 
conspicuous in the scene. 

The increasing tendency among the grad- 
uates of schools and colleges to return to 
their academic home means much, both for 
the men themselves and the institutions 
where they have been trained. No busy 
man in these days drops his professional or 
mercantile cares for two or three days un- 
less he believes that he is to be the gainer 
in body, mind or spirit by yielding to the 
impulse which draws him away from his 
desk. Nothing short of a visit at Thanks- 
giving time to the old homestead can do as 
much for the man perplexed and weighed 
down with many pressing cares as a whiff 
of the air which he used to breathe when 
he was a student, as to look at the hilis and 
valleys through which he used to ramble in 
the rich comradeship of days long gone by. 
To shake the hand of a professor who awak- 
ened the thirst for learning, to look once 
more into the eyes of a faithful chum, to 
enter the familiar chapel or recitation-room, 
to feel again the thrill which comes from 
the stirring of tender memories—all these 
sources of quickening and inspiration are 
worth much to a man. 

Colleges do well to encourage the return 
of their graduates. Evenif they sometimes 
come back in a critical mood, their very 
presence betokens an interest which the 
college could ill afford to spare, while the 
opportunities afforded for conference and a 
better understanding of existing conditions 
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are sure to make for the welfare of the in- 
stitution. Alma mater’s hold upon her sons 
issure, Other friends are formed, perhaps, 
after entering the world; family ties multi- 
ply; the profession or the business yields 
its peculiar rewards; life becomes broader, 
richer, deeper in many ways, but down 
deep in his heart the true college man re- 
serves a place which belongs only to the 
mother that fostered his intellectual and 
moral nature and sent him out into the 
world equipped to do in it a man’s work, 


A SIMILAR PROBLEM ON BOTH 
SIDES OF THE 8EA 

The increasing number of Congregation- 
alists who believe that our churches, par- 
ticularly in large cities, can be profitably 
federated more closely in order to carry on 
their common work will be interested to 
learn that our brethren in London are con- 
fronting conditions quite similar to those 
facing us in Boston, New York, Chicago 
and other important Congregational cen- 
ters. For a number of years the London 
Congregational Union has represented the 
sisterhood of churches, not merely in carry- 
ing forward missionary work among the 
poor, but in the equally important task of 
church extension. It has had, and still 
has, a capable and honored secretary, Rev. 
Andrew Mearns, who, if he had done noth- 
ing more than give the world the soul-stir- 
ring book entitled The Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London, would not have lived in 
vain. Recently, owing probably to the ab- 
sorption of individual churches in their 
own work, the union has suffered for lack 
of sufficient resources, and, indeed, a debt 
of $5,000 has been rolled up. 

This state of affairs has caused the ap- 
pointment of a special commission, whieh 
has considered exhaustively the functions 
and methods of the union. Its report, just 
rendered, is valuable, not merely as an ex- 
pression of confidence, but as a reaffirma- 
tion of the necessity of such an organization 
as the union, and as a call to heartier sup- 
port of it. Meantime generous friends 
have cleared away its debt, and at the an- 
nual meeting at the City Temple the note 
of a forward movement was sounded. Vet- 
eran pastors, like Dr. Guinness Rogers, and 
prominent laymen, like Mr. Albert Spicer, 
pleaded earnestly for such a backing on the 
part of the churches as will enable the 
union to do the great work incumbent upon 
it, if Congregationalism would keep pace 
in any degree with the tremendous growth 
of the world’s greatest city. At this meet- 
ing emphasis was laid particularly on the 
duty of flourishing churches towards those 
which have become financially embarrassed. 
Mr. A. Spicer suggested that if one strong 
church would enter into helpful relations 
with one weak ehurch great good would 
come to both, while the responsibility of all 
for each was stated in the strongest terms, 

We are interested in the plans and prob- 
lems of the London Union, not merely be- 
cause of our sympathy with our Eng- 
lish brethren, but because we need on this 
side of the water to gain from them all 
the light we can on the important work 
which we as a denomination have to do in 
the cities. It looks as if the era of exces- 
sive individualism in our church life were 
passing away both in England and in Amer- 
ica, and as if the principle of fellowship 
were in a way to get its proper recognition. 
It is a splendid thing when in addition to 
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the cultivation of its own field, and in ad- 
dition to building up a strong and fruitful 
individual life, a Congregational church 
considers thoughtfully and prayerfully its 
duties to its neighboring churches and 
gladly bears its full share in every wise, co- 
operative movement desigaed to strengthen 
Congregationalism all along the line. 


THE VALUE OF OOLLEGE ATHLETIOS 


The season of college athletics for another 
year has just closed. More than the usual 
amount of comment upon the subject has 
been made and some features of the various 
contests have caused adverse criticisms. 
Some people believe that undue heed is 
paid to athletic pre-eminence in many in- 
stitutions of learning, but most of the un- 
friendly observations come from persons 
who seem to have failed to weigh the mat- 
ter in all its aspects. We are not indiscrim- 
inate advocates of college athletic sports, as 
they now are carried on, but we have no 
hesitation in defending them heartily on the 
whole. 

It needs to be remembered, at the outset, 
that they are not regarded in any institution 
as of primary importance. The great work 
of education goes on steadily. The lan 
guages, the sciences and the arts are no- 
where pushed into the background by ath- 
letics. Probably there is no college or uni- 
versity in our whole country which has not 





raised its standard of intellectual excel- . 


lence, broadened its range of research, and 
turned out, both relatively and absolutely, a 
larger proportion of graduates mentally well 
equipped since athletics became prominent 
in the college world than ever before. Loy- 
alty to sound learning and high culture 
need have no fear of athletics. They are 
allies for a common end, and the educa. 
tional aim always wil! be, as it ought to be, 
recognized as far and away the more im- 
portant. 

This is true, alike directly and indirectly, 
because of the moral value of athletics. 
We merely allude in passing to the self- 
evident importance of exercise and sport to 
sound health, and therefore to the best in- 
tellectual achievement. What we now have 
chiefly in mind is the moral value of the 
discipline of athletic training. Let him 
who doubts it reflect what this discipline 
means, It means the cultivation of the 
habit of self-sacrifice. It means the study 
and practice of rigid obedience to rule and 
law. It means the utmost thoroughness of 


_service. It means the surrender of indulg- 


ence, devotion to an orderly, temperate, reg- 
ular manner of life, and at a time when the 
hot blood of youth prompts often to a care- 
lessness, and even a recklessness, which 
need just such intelligent, purposeful re- 
pression. It means loyalty to a high ideal 
of individual honor. It means learning to 
work with others for a common end in the 
most loyal co-operation. It means almost 
entire forgetfulness of self and absorption 
in promoting the general good, the success 
and honor of the university. 

Every student who trains himself for an 
athletic contest understands perfectly that 
his own chance of the highest honors is 
small. Many a competitor will press him 
closely, and perhaps win. Scores may strive 
together, but only a very few can succeed. 
Personal hope of triumph is a legitimate 
motive and is present to him, but it is com- 
paratively slight. To be able to help his 
crew or team to win at last, to gain honor 
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for his college—this is his chief object. 
Who will dare to call it ignoble? More 
over, this spirit is not confined to the few 
who battle for each institution against its 
rivals. It pervades the whole college world. 
Scores, not to say hundreds, of men engage 
in the different sports with zest and benefit, 
from whom the final selection of represent- 
atives is made, The same spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the common good and the same 
high ideal of honor are taught to one and 
all, The moral value of this is obvious. 
Moreover, the testimony of college authori- 
ties is uniform, we believe, that dissipation 
among students has decreased largely since 
athletics became so popular. 

Two objections to such athletic contests 
deserve notice. One is that physical harm 
may result. The facts that injuries some- 
times are received in football and that the 
exhaustion of a hard fought boat race some- 
times weakens an oarsman for life are made 
much of. But it should be remembered 
that under proper regulations, sush as now 
exist, serious injuries rarely occur, and that 
no man is allowed to enter a contest, or 
even to train for one, who is not first ap- 
proved as fit, and then carefully watched 
day by day by a competent physician. Most 
of the harm received in boating, for in- 
stance, dates back to the early days of the 
sport, before proper caution was exercised. 
Most of the college athletes of the last fif- 
teen years are now healthy and active, 
and more so than the great majority of 
their contemporaries who neglected ath- 
letics. And, even if occasionally a young 
man were injured for life, we are not sure 
that the price would be too high to be paid 
for the advantages which the general inter- 
est of college men in athletics secures. 

The other objaction is that college con- 
tests are attended by reckless betting and 
are followed by carousings, especially by the 
winners. To some extent this is true, but 
not to any such degree as many suppose. 
The gambling and carousing is done largely 
not by actual students but by the hundreds 
of professional sporting men and others 
who don college colors and pretend to be 
students. When actual college men are at 
fault, they generally are those—few in pro- 
portion to all—who would gamble and ca- 
rouse if there were no college contests. So 
far as this objsction has force, and it cer- 
tainly has some force, it is to be met not by 
abolishing the competitions but by toning 
up still more highly that manhood which 
already is so honorable a characteristic of 
collegians. Observation from both the in- 
side and the outside for thirty-five years 
has convinced us that college athletics are 
of great and growing value, and that what- 
ever objactions really lie against them have 
an ever lessening weight. 


ee 


THE REOORDED PRAYERS OF JESUS 


To all who look to Jesus Christ as an 
example worthy of imitation, whether they 
regard themselves as Christians or not, the 
fact that he believed in prayer and made it 
his custom to pray should have the strong- 
est weight. Prayer plainly had the utmost 
value for him and he clearly believed that 
all men must find it equally valuable for 
themselves. He prayed in his hours of 
emergency and so, probably, does every- 
body. A famous man once said, ‘‘I do not 
believe much in the common theory about 
prayer, but I am sure that, if I were to find 
myself adrift in an open boat in midocean, 
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I should pray to God as earnesily as any- 
body else would.” But Jesus also -prayed 
when he was happy, and with as mueh con- 
viction of the propriety and value of prayer 
then as at any other time, 

His prayers should serve us as examples 
by reason of the abs >lute assurance of God’s 
interest in us and tender concern for us on 
which they are based. He went to his 
Father in that childlike, trustful spirit which 
he has bidden us cherish. And the under- 
lying mood was always that which came to 
the surface in that terrible hour of anguish 
in Gethsemane, ‘* Nevertheless, not my will 
but thine be done.’’ It is noticeable how 
conspicuous in them was thankagiving. 
True gratitude to God or man seeks ex- 
pression. Their unselfishness also strikes 
us, Jesus did not think first and chiefly of 
himself and of what he wished or did not 
wish. He loved to pray for others and his 
prayers for them reveal his longing for their 
highest, holiest welfare. 

Simplicity, sincerity, earnestness, rever- 
ence and a mighty faith—these are the char- 
acteristics of the prayers of Christ so far as 
his utterances of this sort are recorded. If 
we were to study them more frequently and 
absorb their spirit more fully, there would 
be great benefit to our own petitions, whether 
private or public. If some ministers who, 
doubtless unconsciously, have contracted 
the habit—we had almost said the disease— 
of addressing more or less philosophical 
essays to the Lord instead of prayers, would 
try to learn how to pray as Jesus himself 
did, there would be an immediate and nota- 
ble improvement in the tone and value of 
services of public worship. 


OURRENT HISTORY 

The State of the Treasury 

The Government’ s fiscal year, which closed 
with the last day of Jane, shows a deficit 
of a little over $22,000,000 against nearly 

70,000,000 in 1894. The returns of recent 
months, swollen by the great importations 
of merchandise in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill, show a balance on the 
favorable side amounting for June to $13,- 
650,014. Much of this deficit last year and 
every year is due to the extravagance of 
Congress. It must be uncertain what the 
new tariff will produce, though the estimate 
is $175,000,000 for the first year and $200,- 
000,000 a year later on, but it is never un- 
certain that a nation, like an individual, is 
bound, except in times of great emergency, 
to live within its income. The Government 
has always had revenue enough if it had 
only handled its income as a prudent busi- 
ness man or housekeeper does in times of 
lessened receipts. It is the extravagance of 
Congress rather than the failure of re- 
sources which has rolled up the recent debt. 





The Delayed Tariff 

The Republican leaders in the Senate 
hoped to pass the tariff bill before adjourn- 
ing over Independence Day, bu’ the hope 
was defeated by their own differences of 
opinion. Cotton bagging and cotton ties 
went to the free list against the will of 
the leaders, and the duty on pine lumber 
was cut from $2 to $1 per 1,000 feet. The 
New England senators have been roundly 
denounced for voting to put a heavy tax on 
hides, which have long been free. What an 
amateur piece of patchwork the whole bill 
has come to be is shown by the debate upon 
the revenue feature. About $20,000,000 were 
needed. The extra beer tax, which would 
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have produced it easily, was abandoned in 
deference to the brewers. The tea tax went 
in fear of the cry for a free breakfast table. 
The tax on bank checks was given up as a 
hindrance to trade. What to tax without 
meeting a like protest nobody knew. Then 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts suggested 
a stamp tax on the issue and transfer of 
stocks and bonds, which delighted the cau- 
cus, and it was forthwith ordered to be in- 
corporated in the bill, though nobody knows 
what it will produce and the inevitable pro- 
test of those who fear to be taxed may force 
it out again. In some form the bill will 
probably reach a conference committee 
some day next week and the six or eight 
Republican conferences will then put it 
in final shape for passage. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Dingley reckons, the delay is cost- 
ing the country $200,000 a day in revenue, 
and the bill’s chance of producing a surplus 
the first year is wholly gone. 


American Exports 

Large exports of steel rails for India, a 
constantly increasing export of steel billets 
and manufactured steel to England, com- 
peting in the home markets with the Eng- 
lish iron masters, and rumors of the trans. 
fer of English iron plants, in whole or in 
part, to the Great Lakes seem to indicate a 
great future for the American export trade 
in steel, due to the fact that the greatest 
and best deposits of Bessemer ore in the 
world are those on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. The American export of apples 
to Germany has been very large this year, 
and they have been popular on account 
of their good quality and reasonable price. 
The German agrarian newspapers are call- 
ing upon the government for a tax and 
warning German farmers to graft their 
trees, 
A Widespread Strike 

The miners of bituminous coal all through 
the middle West have struck for higher 
wages. An army of nearly 300,000 men is 
engaged in the trade under admittedly hard 
conditions of work and pay. In many sec- 
tions the miners’ organization is strong, but 
there are weak spots in the line, and it is 
feared that failure to cooperate in some 
localities may weaken the attempt. The 
strike order declares that prosperous times 
are already here, that prices are rising, and 
that the time is therefore favorable for an 
attempt to secure a share of the better con- 
ditions. The unions are not well supplied 
with funds, but claim that the time is favor- 
able because most of the men have garden 
patches, by werking in which they can help 
support themselves. The coal operators 
say that higher wages cannot be paid. Ap- 
parently there has been an overdevelopment 
of bituminous coal mines and an overim- 
portation of foreign labor. The condition 
of the men is hard, and it is to be wished 
that some way might be found to better it 
without the slow misery and starvation of a 
strike. 
Accidents to Endeavorers 

The great westward moving army of 
Endeavorers bound for San Francisco has 
not reached its destination without loss of 
life by the way. A rear end collision 
between two sections of a train too closely 
following each other killed three and injured 
more than twenty passengers, all Endeavor 
delegates except one of the killed, who was 
stealing a ride on the platform of the 
baggage car. Another collision between 
trains on which Endeavorers were riding on 
the Vandalia road killed two railroad em- 
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ployés and injured two others, but all the 
passengers escaped unharmed. In Colorado 
a coach load of Endeavorers was overturned 
and two of the passengers killed. The 
problem of the railroads is a difficult one. 
At Ogden, Utah, some forty trains were to 
be handled at about the same hour on a 
single day. 
The Mayor of Greater New York 

The political situation in New York and 
Brooklyn grows steadily more interesting. 
On the one side is Tammany Hall, which 
has made a shrewd bargain to ignore the 
division of the Democrats on the currency 
question and to fight the autumn mayor- 
alty campaign on the cry of home rule and 
opposition to the Raines law putting re 
straints and a tax on liquor selling. Its 
plan is to wait and nominate the most avail- 
able man after the other side has made its 
nomination. To this plan objection is made 
by many Demecrats who are unwilling to 
indorse free silver, and many more who will 
only vote for a Democratic candidate who 
shall be as good a representative of the 
civic spirit as any man nominated by the 
Citizens’ Union. On the Republican side 
there is a recognition, more or less. cordial, 
of the difficulty of winning without a coali- 
tion with the Citizens’ Union, but great 
reluctance to allow the union to take the 
lead in nominating or to accept a candidate 
who is absolutely unpledged. Pres. Seth 
Low of Columbia is the Citizens’ Union’s 
first choice, but is distasteful to the Repub- 
lican machine because of his record as non- 
partisan mayor of Brooklyn, and because 
of a recent letter in which, while he re- 
fused the use of his name unless it would 
serve as a unifying force, he at the same 
time declared that he would take the office 
only upon condition of being unpledged to 
any man or any course of action. Standing 
between the two parties, with a large and 
growing enrolled membership and dissatis- 
fied elements on both sides, the Citizens’ 
Union seems to be master of the situation, 
and will probably make a nomination which 
will secure Republican indorsement with a 
good chance to carry the election. 


British Foreign Problems 

Now that the jubilee is over the English 
have serious problems of statecraft to take 
up their attention. First in order of im- 
portance is the discontent of India, which 
has found expression in riots at such widely 
separated points as Bombay, Lahore, Simla 
and Calcutta. Plague, famine and earth- 
quake have combined to disturb the relations 
of the natives to the government and the 
Turkish victories in Thessaly have made the 
Mohammedans restless. At Poona two 
British officers were waylaid and one of them 
killed. In Calcutta Europeans have been 
hooted and stoned and the mobs, scattered 
by the fire of the troops, were finally dis- 
persed only by concessions which are likely 
to be the seeds of further trouble. Overa 
thousand of the rioters were killed by the 
fire of the troops. In Simla, under the 
shadow of the central government, the Mo- 
hammedan rioters were only put down by 
military force. Until the return of the 
rains has brought promise of harvest and 
the plague has been stamped or worn itself 
out, there is little hope of quiet. The worst 
of the problem from the liberal British point 
of view is that the discontent is educated 
discontent, the product of the state colleges, 
which teach Western science without teach- 
ing Christian morality. 

The reported purchase by Dr. Leyds, the 
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agent of the Transvaal, in connection with a 
German company of a large share in the 
railroad and harbor concession at Delagoa 
Bay in southeast Africa threatens the com- 
mercial control of that vital entrance to 
Rhodesia and the Afrikander republics. 
The political control still remains in Portu- 
guese hands with a reversion in favor of 
England, but the securing of that reversion 
will be more difficult than ever if the Ger- 
mans get a foothold even for commercial 
purposes in the bay. 
The Sultan’s Waiting Game 

The Turk is playing his old astute and 
successful game of delay, hoping for an op- 
portunity of sowing discord among the 
Powers. At our distance the moves of the 
game sometimes appear to overlap each 
other, as when a single day brought word 
that the sultan’s foreign minister had an- 
nounced at the peace conference that his 
master could not and would not evacuate 
Thessaly, and a ‘‘semi-official’’ statement 
by way of Hamburg that peace would be 
concluded in ‘‘about three weeks.’’ The 
resignation of the Turkish commander on 
the ground that his troops would rebel if 
ordered out of Thessaly looks like another 
move in the same skillful game. Every- 
thing depends upon the union of the Pow- 
ers, and this the sultan knows is maintained 
with difficulty. His appeal to Turkish 
public opinion would be the best bit of 
farce of the whole play if it were not so 
clear that Mohammedan fanaticism is thor- 


‘Oughly aroused and only waits for a word 


to break out into action, and were it not 
that there are ugly rumors of the gathering 
of bands of sturdy ruffians in Constantino- 
ple ready for rioting at a word from the 
court. Greece has maintained her self- 
poise under extraordinarily trying circum- 
stances, but evidently fears that the armis- 
tice is only a truce, 


A Canadian Constitutional Crisis 

Canada has just escaped a serious strain 
due to its radically defective constitution. 
The Dominion Parliament is modeled after 
that of Great Britain. The Senate, instead 
of being representative of the political 
divisions of the country and at least in- 
directly chosen by the people, as in the 
United States, is made up of governmental 
appointees who hold their seats on a life 
tenure, so that the body is practically a 
Canadian House of Lords. The Conserva- 
tives have been in power and exercised the 
right of appointment for so long that the 
Senate is overwhelmingly Conservative as 
the House of Commons is for the moment 
overwhelmingly Liberal. The Commons 
passed a railroad bill which the Senate re- 
fused to agree to, and a deadlock which 
must have compelled the reconstruction of 
the constitution was only avoided by the 
retreat of the Senate from its position. 
The momentary difficulty is avoided, but the 
permanent inconvenience of having a legis- 
lative house which does not respond to the 
sentiments of the people, and may at any 
moment precipitate a crisis by blocking 
legislation, remains, 





IN BRIEF 


A speech from the faithful janitor, who for 
nearly thirty years has been an important 
and highly esteemed functionary, was one of 
the novel features of the Class Day festivities 
at a Western college. That’s right. Give the 
janitors and sextons their due. 





The women of Massachusetts over fourteen 
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years of age exceed the men of the same age 
by 71,000. Here, apparently, is an unprece- 
dented chance for the unmarried men of other 
parts. But then the women of Massachusetts 
set a high standard for their liking of men. 





One of our English religious contemporaries 
does us the honor in a single recent issue to 
refer, with credit, of course, to no less than 
three recent articles in our columns and to 
reprint and comment upon them to the extent 
of nearly five columns. We are glad of such 
evidence that The Congregationalist has some- 
thing of an international hearing. 





The official statistics bear out the assertion 
of Dr. Williams, in his Christian Life in Ger- 
many, that the accessions to Rome from the 
Protestant Church are more than equaled by 
gains from Romanism. According to the 
figures quoted by the Independent from the 
Theologisches Jahrbuch there were 2,866 con- 
versions to the Prussian State Church from 
the Catholics, while the total losses to the 
Catholics were 292. 





The course of summer lectures for young 
people, under the care of the Old South Asso- 
ciation in Boston, is to be devoted to the 
Anti-Slavery Struggle. The first lecture will 
be given on Wednesday afternoon, July 14, 
by W. L. Garrison, Jr., on William Lioyd 
Garrison, or Anti-Slavery on the Platform. 
Wendell Phillips, Parker, Whittier, Mrs. 
Stowe, Sumner, John Brown and Lincoln will 
be the subjects on successive Wednesday af- 
ternoons. 





The English newspapers are expressing 
great surprise because the senior wrangler 
of the year at Cambridge University was edu- 
cated in the Board or public schools. If the 
English public schools were broader and bet- 
ter that would, no doubt, be common, as it is 
in America. Mr. W. H. Austin, the success- 
ful student in question, we note is a member 
of a Congregational church, and twenty out 
of thirty-eight senior wranglers since 1860 
have been Nonconformists. 





There will be few pulpit exchanges this 
summer the participants in which will travel 
as far as Rev. E G. Thurber, D.D, of the 
American Chapel in Paris and Rev. S. B. 
Rossiter, D. D., of the North Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The arrangement covers 
three months and Dr. Thurber is already this 
side the water. He brings encouraging tid- 
ings of the progress of various Christian move- 
ments in the French capital and particularly 
of the work for the American art students 
which has been carried on the past winter by 
Rev. James Paxton, a son of Professor Paxton 
of Princeton. 





Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian premier, 
is quite the most notable of the colonial rep- 
resentatives in London. He has kept his head 
through all the flattery and clamor of the 
jubilee time and has once and again given 
the English politicians much to think about. 
His latest utterance to the effect that the 
greatest service which Canada can render to 
the British empire is to foster the kindliest 
feelings toward the United States, remove 
prejudices and work for Anglo-American good 
will will do something, we hope, to offset the 
teasing clamor of little people on both sides 
of the line and confirm the friendship which 
should, and must, exist between Canada and 
the United States. 





There is little danger that the countless ad- 
mirers of Professor Drummond will weary of 
reading estimates of him when passed by 
those who were in a position to judge him 
fairly and well. Weare therefore glad to be 
able to put before our readers this week Dr. 
Stalker’s beautiful tribute, which is all the 
more significant because his theological posi- 
tion in certain particulars differs materially 
from that occupied by Professor Drummond. 
There is another equally discriminating trib- 
ute to the dead Scotchman by Rev. D. M. 
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Ross, who writes in the July McClure’s. He 
belonged to the famous group called the 
Gaiety Club, in which Drummond was a can- 
tral figure. 





We stated two weeks ago in connection 
with other matters of collegiate unrest, on 
the authority of a widely copied news item, 
that the State University of Kansas graduated 
a class of one this year. It seems that the in- 
formation was unreliable. The institution 
has been injured, as we stated, by political 
interference with its teaching force but not to 
the extent of reducing its classes almost to 
the vanishing point. A correspondent who is 
in the university calls our attention to the 
mistake, which we are glad to correct. The 
graduating class this year numbers over 100. 
How the original error started we are quite at 
a loss to imagine, but it is pleasant to know 
that so important an institution has not suf- 
fered so complete an eclipse. 





A British Columbia correspondent of the 
Toronto Christian Guardian warns men in the 
East against joining in the rush to the new 
gold fields. British Columbia, he says, ‘is 
crowded with all ranks of men that cannot 
secure employment. Capitalists and practical 
miners are the only men needed in the Koot- 
enay district. Others must beg or starve. 
Such are the facts now, and, I am sorry to 
write, it is getting daily worse, because of the 
multitude wending their way to the mining 
towns to obtain situations.” This is a warn- 
ing which needs to be repeated as often as 
there is a new mining excitement in the West. 
The prizes are few, the competition keen and 
the suffering sure for those who have only 
their hands for capital. 





The appointment of Prof. Arthur S. Hardy 
of Dartmouth as minister to Persia is an ad- 
mirable one. The Washington dispatches to 
one of our “ great” city newspapers apolo- 
gizes for it by saying, ‘‘ The minister to Persia 
has no diplomatic importance, and has been 
hitherto given on occasions to literary men.”’ 
This‘is nonsense. Its facts areas much awry 
as its grammar. Our best diplomats have 
been men of literary reputation, like Profes- 
sor Hardy. And as to diplomatic importance 
Persia is a Mohammedan country, where the 
resident Americans may any day be in peril 
of their lives. It is this view of foreign diplo- 
macy which has often brought American in- 
fluence into contempt in foreign lands. No 
other great nation regards a mission to any 
court on earth as of “no diplomatic impor- 
tance.” 





The Los Angeles Times pertinently and em- 
phatically suggests that during the ’97 con- 
vention *‘ the San Francisco papers, with one 
accord, withhold their hands and decline to 
make crime, scandal, outrage, deceit and sto- 
ries of the prison and the gallows the leading 
articles in their columns.” This is not only 
a high tribute to the character of the Chris- 
tian youth of the country, but an acknowl- 
edgment that the secular press of San Fran- 
cisco is not above criticism. Even if the 
majority of readers welcome sensational lit- 
erature it surely is within the power of the 
press to educate them up to a higher level, 
and we hope the visit of the Endeavorers will 
make for this end. The Times deserves our 
gratitude for its suggestion, which will be 
fervently echoed by thousands of parents. 





A man sent a poem toa Western religious 
contemporary, which it published on its cover, 
attributing it to the sender, when it really 
came from the pen of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Some of the admirers of the Quaker 
poet recognized the lines. The editor, being 
informed, declared that he received the poem 
in an envelope containing also an obituary. 
He tossed the obituary into the wastebasket 
and printed the poem, thinking that it was a 
separate contribution. The sender of the 
poem, being called to account, affirms that he 
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intended it as a part of the obituaty. We 
learn wisdom by experienc, and the next 
time that editor receives a poem and an obit- 
uary in the same envelope he will probably 
print the obituary and throw the poem into 
the wastebasket. It is a risky thing to take 
liberties with obituaries. 





Mra. Mary H. Hunt, the indefatigable advo- 
cate of the education of youth concerning the 
effects of alcohol, may well be pleased with 
the results of her three months’ hard cam- 
paign in Illinois. She succeeded at last in 
securing the passage of a law requiring in the 
publie schools the study of physiological tem- 
perance. This puts the great State of Illinois 
in line with forty other States of the Union 
which have taken similar action. Mrs. Hunt 
is the happy possessor of the pens with which 
the governors of these various States signed 
the laws which she has been so instrumental 
in carrying through the legislative assemblies. 
She also brings back to her Boston home a 
létter of warm appreciation of her services in 
Illinois, signed by the president of the Senate, 
the speaker of the House and the chairman of 
the committee on education. 





The expert statistician, F. W. Hewes, con- 
tributes to the Outlook a valuable article show- 
ing what the leading denominati2ns have been 
contributing to missionary work by ten-year 
periods, beginning as far back as 1815. The 
object of his study was to find out whether 
the present generation is giving as liberally 
to missions as our fathers and grandfathers 
did. The gratifying conclusion is reached and 
established by outline maps that the decade 
1885-1894 greatly surpassed its predecessors— 
not only in the absolute amount given, but 
relatively as compared with the increase both 
of property and of population. We Congrega- 
tionalists can look with satisfaction upon the 
map which puts our denomination in the van 
of fourteen others when judged by the amount 
contributed annually to missions on the basis 
of the church property owned. 





Not infrequently we have occasion to com- 
ment on displays of rowdyism on the part of 
college men, which are usually traceable to a 
boisterous few, but which, none the less, at- 
tach a measure of discredit to the institution 
and the class with which they are connected. 
We are, therefore, all the more ready to point 
out instances in which college men display 
self-control and dignity. There has been of 
late considerable ill feeling at a certain col- 
lege toward the administration, and this would 
naturally find expression in connection with 
the more frolicsome features of Commence- 
ment week. The Senior Class, however, 
largely because of the determination of two 
or three men in it, decided to refrain from all 
shouts and utterances which could be con- 
strued as uncomplimentary to the official head 
of the college. This was certainly the manly 
and the gentlemanly course of action. 





One who signs himself an Oriental Christian 
studying Western civilization writes to us 
inquiring if the money expended in doing 
honor to the queen might not better have been 
used in relieving distress in various parts of 
the world. ‘“ Was it not like the Bradley- 
Martin ball in the way in which money was 
wasted and like heathen celebrations in 
pageantry and display?” It does not require 
a vast deal of penetration of mind to differen- 
tiate the queen’s jubilee from the Bradley- 
Martin affair. To permit the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the reign of one of the world’s 
greatest sovereigns to pass without recogniz- 
ing it would be doing despite to the best 
instincts of millions of hearts, and a celebration 
once entered upon cannot be restricted in its 
splendor by any local ideas of what constitutes 
a reasonable outlay of money. Of course the 
queen might have had a simple afternoon tea 
and then gone out to walk in the garden, but 
we doubt if the distress in India and Armenia 
would have been thereby relieved. 
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Tennessee's Centennial Exposition 
and Beautiful Display in the Capital City of the State 


A Creditable 


A city with such traditions as Nashville 
posseises, with such present resources and 80 
honorable a name throughout the country, 
is just the one to give birth to a magnificent 
exposition like that which has been devised 
to signalize the centennial of the admission 
of Tennessee into the Union. Two miles to 
the west of the city a broad plateau, portions 
of which have hitherto been utilized as a 
riding park, was two years ago set apart to 
the uses of this exposition. The best busi- 
ness and executive talent of the city was 
brought into requisition to superintend oper- 
ations. The usual amount of indifference 
and opposition had to be surmounted. State 
aid being slow in coming, private subscrip- 
tions were rallied in large numbers, and now, 
at an outlay of perhaps $700,000, a city has 
been constructed which splendidly repre- 
sents the genius, not only of Tennessee but 
of the entire South. Its landscape garden- 
ers and architects have done their work 
admirably well, and 
the result is worth 
coming far to see. 
Opened May 1, it has 
steadily grown in pop- 
ularity. Special days, 
like Negro Day, Fisk 
Day, Knoxville Day, 
and, greatest of all, 
Confederate Veterans’ 
Day— which a fort- 
night ago brovght to 
Nashville thousands of 
old soldiers from all 
over the South—have 
helped materially to 
increase the attend- 
ance. The many con- 
ventions of different 
bodies which have 
been or are to be held 
draw large delega- 
tions. Thousands, too, 
from tte rural parts 
of the South will in 
the course of the sum- 
mer visit the ‘‘centen 
nial city,” and to them 
it will be the marvel 
of their lives. Every little while on the 
grounds or in the buildings one falls in with 
such plain, homespun people, who seem al- 
most dazed by their surroundings. I recall 
one white- haired old farmer who could essily 
have passed for Rip Van Winkle, and whose 
astonishment over what he was seeing was 
hardly second to Rip’s after his long sleep. 

Any comparison with the World’s Fair 
should take into account the vastly smaller 
outlay of money, but even then Tennessee- 
ans need not fear to have the two great 
displays mentioned in the same breath. 
They frankly confess that they have copied 
after the Columbian Exposition as respects 
grouping, material used and color, and in- 
deed, as one strolls through the spacious 
grounds of the Nashville Exposition, he 
every instant is reminded of the glorious 
White City on Lake Michigan, Everything, 
to be sure, is on a reduced scale, but noth- 
ing seems a mere miniature. A definite 
order has governed the Iccation of the 
buildings. The central structure is the 
Parthenon, an excellent reproduction of 
the edifice which was Athens’s glory. It is 
built for permanency, and differs in that 


respect from the other buildings on the 
ground. These are rarged at a proper dis- 
tance from the Parthenon and from one 
another, and the principal ones are named 
the Auditorium, which has a hall seating 
6,000 persons, the Woman’s, the Children’s, 
Commerce, Government, Agriculture, Hy- 
giene and Education, Minerals and Forestry, 
Machinery, Negro, Transportation. Other 
smaller buildings stand for the interest 
taken in the exposition by other cities in 
the State, like Memphis and Knoxville, or 
by such organizations as the Knights of 
Pytkias or the W. C. T. U. No modern 
fair is complete without its body of water, 
and at Nashville they have succeeded in 
providing a pretty pond, over which gon- 
dolas flit, propelled by Dante and Raphael 
and one or two other of our old World’s 
Fair acquaintances, One end of this little 
lake is spanned by a bridge, which imitates 
the Rialto in Venice and bears its name. 





THE PARTHENON 


What can be seen within the dozen or 
more majestic buildings can only be hinted 
at here. Good judges, who have seen the 
California, Atlanta and New Ovleans ex- 
positions of recent years, say that the dis- 
play at Nashville ranks in many particulars 
ahead cf anythirg of the sort which we have 
had in this country in the same line, In- 
deed the display in the United States Gov- 
ernment Building, I am inclined to think, 
surpasses the similar exhibit at Chicago. 
An outsider cares especially for what de- 
notes the resources of Tennessee itself, and 
he is surprised over and again at the variety 
of woods, minerals, cereals and products of 
the loom, the factory and the mine which 
greet him on every’hand. One can almost 
believe the statement that if Tennessee 
could only raise coffee and spices it might 
bid defiance to the rest of the world and 
get along very comfortably with what it 
produces itself. Take, for instance, the 
exhibit of a sister city like Chattanooga, 
which occupies a large section of the Min- 
erals and Forestry Building. To look 
upon it is to have one’s ideas stretched 
mightily as to what that single municipal- 


ity can do today. It would seem as if no- 
where in the South was the new spirit of 
enterprise and inventiveness, which we re- 
joice to see creeping in everywhere, more 
regnant than in this city. 

The Negro Building, also, will repay a 
whole day’s study. Init have been brought 
together the tokens of the work of such 
institutions as Fisk University, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tillotson Institute and other 
echools for the black throughout the South, 
in which patient, self-denying men and 
women are showing the Negroes what to 
do with their hands and their braine, The 
capacity of the black man for achieving 
notable results along educational and in- 
dustrial lines is over and again attested by 
these exhibits. They show that if he have 
but a mind to work he can aspire to com- 
pete with his white brethren as a carpenter, 
a blacksmith, a mason, farmer, and even 
as a teacher, artist, musician and author. 

One likes to linger, 
also, in the sunny, 
airy Woman’s Build- 
ing, where gracious 
and high bred South- 
ern damsels exercise a 
hospitality that has 
nothing perfunctory 
about it. This build- 
ing is modeled after 
Andrew Jackson’s 
‘* Hermitage,” located 
twelve miles from 
Nashville, and in it 
have been massed 
many things that show 
the progress which 
womankind is making 
today, and the rank 
which she is taking in 
embroidery, picture- 
making, literature and 
the various scierces 
and arts. Fittingly 
enough, here are dis- 
played models of the 
furniture which Presi- 
dent Jackson used, as 
well as other relics, 
which enable one to reread the past years 
in the life of the State and of the nation. 
There is a fine collection in this building 
also of photographs and autographs of die- 
tinguished men and women. 

The Parthenon, as befits its name, is re- 
served for the display of paintings and 
sculpture. Almost every inch of space has 
been utilized. The pictures are hung with 
great care and discrimination, and the eye 
is satisfied at the same time that the mind 
is fed. Living American painters, whether 
residing in this country or across the sea, 
are brought to the fore, and there are some 
of the best paintings of such artists as Gif- 
ford, Chase, Champney, Enneking, J. G. 
Brown, Bridgman and Monks, while at the 
same time other schools and other times 
have their representatives. In the loan col- 
lection one comes across such choice bits as 
Una and the Lion by Church, Holy Fami- 
lies by Titian and by Francia, sheep in 
a snowstorm by Schenck, an entrancing 
stretch of meadow by Inness or one of 
Henrietta Ronner’s fascinatirg cat pictures. 

One sizable corner of the grounds is set 
apart for shows and entertainments like 
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those of the Midway at Chicago. At Nash- 
ville this congeries of tents, booths a=d merry- 
go-rounds bears the appropriate name of 
Vanity Fair. The street in Cairo somewhat 
abbreviated, tut fully as noisy as in Chicago, 
with the same patient old camels and ex- 
citable, yelling Arabs, the animal show, the 
mirror maze with its marvelous transforma- 
tions, the Moorish Temple, the chutes and 
a dozen more odd and amusing freaks and 
aggregations exert their varied charms. Pe- 
culiar to this exposition, however, are the 
identical log cabins in which Abraham Lin- 
coln and Jefferson Davis, who were both born 
in the same Kentucky county, passed their 
childhood days. Another original feature is 
a giant see-saw, which lifts you 200 feet into 
the air, thus affording a superb view of all 
the region round. Everybody, of course, 
visits and revisits Vanity Fair, and in the 
intervals of playing the ‘“ distinguished 
gentlemen’? act on public platforms and at 
all hours of the day and evening members 
of our party could be met on Broadway or 
the Bowery pursuing their sociological in 
vestigations with apparent satisfaction to 
themselves and we trust with valuable moral 
results to at least one showman, who, after 
making promises which he did not fulfill, 
received from the courtly pastor of the 
Center Church, Hartford, precise infor. 
mation as to what constitutes a lie. 

When night comes on and along the cor- 
nices of the great white buildings and over 
every turret, dome and column creep lines 
of electric flame, embroidering the dark 
background with golden threads and light- 
ing up the evening sky for miles around, 
you seem transported into a fairy city. 
And as you linger at the Casino, sipping 
your coffee while the strains of music from 
Innes’s splendid band float in, and happy 
groups come and go, it seems as if all the 
charm and beauty, all the grace and opu- 
lence of the southland have been caught 
and embodied in the great exposition. Thou 
hast wrought well, O Tennessee, and in thy 
enterprise and skill the nation sees the 
South that is yet to be. My As Bs 


A OULMINATING SOENE IN THE 
QUEEN'S JUBILEE 
AS DEPICTED BY AN EYE WITNESS 

As we stood in St. Paul’s Churchyard at 
the close of the thanksgiving service on 
June 22 and sang ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell’’ to the Old Hundredth, we felt 
the appropriateness of the jubilee c*lebra 
tion culminating in a religious service, At 
such a time of unbounded national rejoic- 
ing and focusing of earthly magnificence 
it was needful to remember One greater 
than all mortal monarchs, by whose favor 
they rule and in whose hand is the destiny 
of all empire. 

That the celebration passed off so happily 
occasioned profound gratitude. There was 
not a little apprehension of unpleasant 
possibilities, and the nation heaved a sigh 
of relief when it learned that no serious 
mishap had occurred. So many thousands 
of people were packed in the houses and 
stands along the route of the royal prog- 
ress, and so many who had not seats thought 
it prudent to remain at home, that the 
crowd in the streets was not so great as had 
been anticipated. It is difficult to speak 
positively, but the number of Americans 
who witnessed the procession seems to have 
fallen below the expectation. Certainly 
some who are now visiting on this side kept 
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clear of London on jubilee day. On the 
other hand, one hears of Americans im- 
mediately on landing paying touters large 
sums for seats, in some instances only to 
find on arrival in London that they had 
been swindled. A few days before the 
224 there was a distinct slump in the 
price of seats. 

The scene in St, Paul’s Churchyard can 
never be forgotton by those who witnessed 
it, Forming a sort of amphitheater, the in- 
closure was thronged on all sides with 
human beings. Immediately in front of the 
cathedral were massed representatives of 
all nationalities, members of the British 
legislature (among them Lord Salisbury, 
ponderous and stolid, Mr. Balfour, gay 
and smiling, Mr. Chamberlain, dark and 
sinister, Sir William Harcourt, portly and 
genia!), 500 white-robed choristers, a military 
band 200 strong, civic officers, and digni- 
taries of the Anglican, Roman, Greek and 
Nonconformist churches, As can be im- 
agined, the infinitely varied costumes—from 
the gold and rose-pink swathing of Eastern 
priaces to the plain frock coat and tall hat 
of the United States minister—made up a 
mosaic of resplendent color. Even the 
Nonconformists, who were allotted an excel- 
lent position, quite close to where her 
Maj2sty’s carriage halted, contributed their 
quota to the variegated picture, Ds. Rogers, 
Dr. Berry, Dr. Mackennal, Dr. Monro Gib- 
son, Mr. Price Hughes and others of the 
thirty having donned their academic robes. 
Dr. Parker, presumably because accom- 
panied by his wife, did not sit among his 
brethren. Attired in soft hat and ordinary 
walking coat, he occupied a less conspicuous 
position, 

In the front center of the assembly a group 
of gorgeously attired acclesiastics waited to 
receive her Majesty—the Bishop of Win- 
chester, in rich cope of purple velvet, as 
prelate of the Order of the Garter, looking 
as complacent and affable as when he re- 
ceived The Congregationalist’s Pilgrims at 
Farnham Castle; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in a still more imposing but less be- 
coming purple cope; the B.shop of London, 
resplendent in a gold and silver spaagled 
robe and holding a massive gold pastoral 
staff, 

For over three hours we in the church- 
yard patiently awaited the arrival of the 
procession, the Grenadier Guards Band 
meanwhile regaling us with a variety of 
airs, includiog Yankee Doodle. When at 
last the queen came into view the air was 
rent with shouts of welcome. The vener- 
able lady, whose ears for ab :ut an hour pre- 
vious had been similarly saluted, looked 
well, happy and dignified, though hot, 
and bowed acknowledgment. Her carriage, 
drawn by eight cream-colored horses, hav- 
ing been drawn up in front of the cathedral, 
the brief but impressive service, consisting 
mainly of a specially composed anthem, a 
few resp)nses, the Lord’s Prayer and a 
thanksgiving prayer prepared for the occa- 
sion, was gone through with perfect smooth- 
ness. After the benediction, when the 
thousands of spectators joined with the 
choir and the notabilities from many coun- 
tries in singing ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell,’’ we were thrilled with a sense of 
our common humanity. A further human 
touch was imparted by the venerable Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury unexpectedly exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Three cheers for the queen.’”’ These 
were lustily given, and again and again re- 
peated. Then the national anthem was sung, 
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then, amid more cheers, the royal progress 
was resumed, : 

The procession was almost entirely of a 
military character. As troop after troop 
marched past, representing all sections of 
the British empire, we received a fresh im- 
pression of the vastness of that empire and 
wondered what would be its destiny. The 
colonials were received with special enthu- 
siasm. The growing voluntary attachment 
between the mother country and her 
‘*daughters”’ is one of the most hopeful 
features of these later years of the queen’s 
long reign. ALBION. 





THE ARMY IDEA IN OHRISTIAN 
AOPIVITY 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 








Three religious armies—the old line Sal- 
vationists, the Volunteers and the new 
Episcopal ‘‘ Church Army’’—are now facing 
the hosts of evil in this country. All are 
doing the same work. Why cannot they 
do it alike and together? All owe their 
origin to the consecrated ingenuity of Wil- 
liam Booth. Why need they give such 
varied application to the principles of his 
evangelism? 

The truth is that General Booth is him- 
self responsible for our having three armies 
instead of one. He sent us his Salvation- 
ists, and they are not going to leave us, 
He ordered the return of Ballington and 
Maud Booth, and thereby brought the Vol- 
unteers into being. He insisted that it was 
his right to work outside the Church of 
Christ, and so we have a Church Army to 
rival the Salvationists. To each of the 
three I addressed the question, ‘‘ What 
right have you to a separate existence?’’ 
The answers showel clearly that we hava 
in Americ: a sort of militant denomination- 
alism. Each of the three has its own rea- 
sons for thinking itself the best army of 
all. Each judges the other two. 

The Salvationists say the burden of proof 
lies with the dissenters, They have a ready 
reply to their critics, the Volunteers. The 
Salvation Army is not an English organ- 
ization, but an international one. And 
Christianity is an international religion. 
They are astonished to learn that they have 
been thought hostile tothe church. Their 
feeling for the church is most friendly. So 
is their feeling toward their rivals. Oaze 
more, they defend themselves against the 
charge that they have forbidden the sacra- 
ments amongst their people. They teach 
that the sacraments are unnecessary and 
may safely be dispensed with; and yet 
they permit their ‘‘soldiers’’ to take the 
sacraments, if they think best, wherever 
and whenever they choose. But to teach 
that the holy communion is an unnecessary 
rite brings army doctrine into conflict with 
Scripture. This difficulty the Salvationists 
appreciate, and they explain their position 
by saying that the observance of the sacra- 
ments was discarded because to discard it 
would prevent its being pu: in the place of 
spiritual religion. This was originally a 
plea for sincerity, a blow at hypocrisy, an 
insistence upon the real thing rather than 
the mere form of the thing. The church 
has more than once abused its sacraments. 
The army has no sacraments to abuse. 
This position, I take it, is radically wrong; 
but it is neither intentionally nor irration- 
ally wrong. 

It is the foible of William Booth that he 
has never learned how to profit by adverse 
criticism. He goes his own peculiar gait, 
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and takes advice from no one, That is the 
defect of his virtue. The Volunteers mean 
to be wiser, and they are trying to learn by 
what they consider the Salvationists’ mis- 
takes, It is a pity they should ever have 
left the army, but it is well that they are 
using their independence to correct any 
possible faults of the parent organization. 

The Volunteers make much of their Amer- 
icanism. They carry the United States flag, 
they take their titles from the ranking list 
of the United States Army, and they have 
removed everything English from the out- 
ward aspect of their work. They have al- 
lied themselves with the church. Balling- 
ton Booth has received ordination. Rev. 
Alfred De Barritt, lieutenant-colonel of the 
New England regiment, is still a Congre- 
gational minister, and all his officers are 
church members. Clergymen are invited 
to conduct services in the Volunteers’ halls. 
Five of Mr. Moody’s Northfield students 
are now in Commander Booth’s employ. 
Several ordained ministers are also at work 
with him. Church methods are being 
adopted in a measure in place of army 
methods—the tambourine yields room to 
the cabinet organ, the drum is never used 
indoors and a short sermon by a trained 
officer takes the place of rank-and-file ‘ tes- 
timony.’’ Letters of dismission are granted 
to any who wish to transfer their member- 
ship to a church. Congregational governa- 
ment prevails within each post. No name 
can be taken from the membership roll 
without vote of the company. Ballington 
Booth holds no property in his own name, a 
board of trustees administering his finances, 
In the matter of the sacraments the Volun- 
teers require their observance. 

The Church Army is just one year old in 
Awmerica, though it is fifteen years old in 
England. Its leaders believe that rescue 
work and popular evangelism belong to the 
churcb, that methods invented by General 
Booth are common property, that the sac- 
raments are indispensable to spiritual cul- 
ture, and that the gospel ought to be 
preached with reverent dignity, even when 
preached to the poor. Accordingly the old- 
est and proudest of our Christian churches 
employs men of the Jerry McAuley type 
and temper, and adopts the military tactics 
of William Booth. 

The Church Army means to avoid sensa- 
tionalism, asserting that while vulgarity 
attracts the masses it tends to degrade 
them. The Church Army uniform is hand- 
some—dark blue with silver trimmings and 
a light blue waistcoat. The service is de- 
corus, more like a rescue mission meeting 
than a Salvationist rally, and there is 
neither an outdoor procession nor an in- 
door uproar. It is, of course, difficult to 
maintain the degree of dignity desirable, 
but a constant insistence upon decorum 
checks vulgarity effectually. And it need 
not be said that'the Church Army values 
the sacraments. Its leaders go further, 
and endeavor to bring their converts into 
church membership, for they regard evan- 
gelistic services as in no sense a sufficient 
means of spiritual culture. Yet the Church 
Army does not regard itself merely as 
a proselyting agency for the Episcopal 
Church. Its ‘“soldiers’’ are advised to 
ally themselves with whatever denomina- 
tions they choose, only they must not be 
content with simple soldiership. 

These, then, are our three armies, di- 
vided as denominations, because General 
Booth has adhered to predetermined plans 
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instead of being guided by circumstar ces— 
united, however, in one broad purpose, 
the very purpose that actuates the work of 
the General himself. Each and all, they 
may be characterized as the personality of 
William Booth organized. In friendly ri- 
valry the three companies vie with one 
another to serve and bless and redeem our 
city poor. And it is William Booth who 
taught them to do this. I talk with a titled 
and uniformed Congregational minister in 
the Volunteers’ headquarters at Tremont 
Temple, or I sit and chat with Major Percy 
Morton in the Salvation Army Building, or 
I call upon Mr. Montague Chamberlain, 
secretary of the scientific school at Har- 
vard and one of the chief promoters of the 
new Church Army, and in all three of them 
I see men equally under the fascination 
of William Booth’s philanthropic enthusi- 
asm, 

What matter, then, if the ranks are di- 
vided? Identity of purpose is measurelessly 
more necessary than uniformity of method. 
Variety of means, too, may gain vaster re- 
sults in the end. Where one fails others 
may succeed. Just now the Salvationists 
are strongest. They have ten posts in Boe- 
ton, a thriving wood-yard and a ‘ working 
man’s hotel.”” The Volunteers are new 
comers here and have but six posts, though 
throughout the country they have 160 posts. 
They are most broadly interdenominational 
in their relations with the churches. They 
are, Commander Booth tells me, merely an 
auxiliary of the Church of Christ. They 
lead in prison work. Mrs. Booth has en- 
rolled in various penal institutions 1,600 
convicts. 

The Church Army is the most dignified 
of the three, and the most distinctly allied 
with ecclesiastical Christianity. It has an 
impressive executive committee. Col. S. F. 
Jones of the New England Regiment was at 
one time a student at Harvard. Tae Church 
Army has won the loyal support of the 
clergy and its future is promising. 

It is early to predict what will be the 
outcome of this varied and progressive de- 
velopment of the army idea in popular 
evangelism. We watch the three rivals 
with kindly sympathy. To each we say, 
‘* Godspeed.” He that will be greatest 
among them is he that will serve best, love 
best and sacrifice most. 


THE ORGANIST AND THE SERMON 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH 








Our organist, Mr. Dalrymple Stacey, is a 
talented, handsome young man, thoroughly 
educated in his profession and an accom- 
plished performer and composer. He wears 
his hair cut in a “butterfly bang,’’ is au 
fait in all matters of society and is a gen- 
eral favorite with the young people. There 
are those who have thought him almost too 
highly educated in musical matters for plain 
church uses, since he positively refuses to 
play those Sunday school and gospel hymns 
that are not composed according to his 
ideas of musical excellence. But that is 
not the point in question just now. 

Mr, Dalrymple Stacey has a habit of leay- 
ing the choir loft and betaking himself to 
the anteroom as soon as the minister rises 
to announce his text. He remains outside 
until the sermon is concluded, ascertaining 
that time through the keyhole, we suppose. 
Sometimes the tenor goes out also, return- 
ing with the organist. During the five 
years of his connection with us, Mr. Stacey 
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has not listened to a half-dozen sermons, in 
our church at least. 

We have a minister whose discourses are 
greatly enjoyed by the congregation and at- 
tract many strangers. He is highly es- 
teemed in the clerical world and has intel- 
lectual powers far beyond the average. He 
is invariably courteous to the organist and 
never leaves the pulpit when the organ is 
played, but listens with an interest which 
invites imitation. Nor has he ever entered 
a complaint against young Stacey for his 
lack of good breeding and consideration for 
his prominent position before the congre- 
gation. 

Every Sunday the young man virtually 
says, as he leaves the choir loft before the 
sermon: ‘* My dear people, I have furnished 
the only portion of the church service which 
seems to me worth listening to. When my 
next number is announced I will return.”’ 

A few evenings ago I attended a Sabbath 
evening service at the West Presbyterian 
Church of New York city. The choir loft 
is situated like our own, directly behind 
the minister's desk, and so facing the con- 
gregation. The orgarist and choir are ar- 
tists of ability, and well known in the best 
musical circles of New York and of many 
other cities. At the close of the musical 
exercises preceding the sermon the quartet 
and organist walked quietly together out of 
the choir loft and immediately and rever- 
ently entered the body of the church by a 
side entrance, taking seats vear the door, 
and so remained until the sermon was over, 
when they returned to the loft. The quiet 
courtesy, dignity and consideration for the 
time, place and service were most pleasing 
to all in that congregation who love the 
Lord’s house. I am sure that the minister 
was helped by it, and certainly the example 
was an excellent one for all worshipers, 
young and old, and for all choirs who plead 
their unfavorable position as an excuse for 
inattention to the sermon. 

Our Deacon Lothrop once remonstrated 
with Mr. Stacey on his apparent contempt 
for the service, other than musical, and re- 
ceived a civil reply, the substance of which 
was, that, having spent many years in 
musical study abroad, he, Mr. Dalrymple 
Stacey, had ratber outgrown tbat sort of 
thing—meaning Christianity—and, finding 
little to interest him in the preaching of 
orthodox ministers, he chose to withdraw 
from the choir when he was not needed 
there. 

Very many of our older members object 
to young Stacey’s conduct and declare that 
fewer accomplishments and more grace 
would suit them better. But, as I have 
said, the young people of the congregation 
are devoted to the organist, and protest 
that only old fogies would find fault with 
him for dissenting from their own opinions, 
And of course we must not offend the young 
people. 

It seems very evident, however, that the 
next musical committee will have to con- 
sider some questions like the following: 
Is organ music any part of the worship 
of the sanctuary, and if so is it the most 
important part? If organ music contains 
the elements of worship does it matter 
whether the person who furnishes that 
music is or is not in bis heart a true wor- 
shiper of God? Are any rules of courtesy, 
beyond those directly connected with his 
profession, binding on a man outside the 
church who has been paid to come in and 
pliy the organ for church services? If Mr. 
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Dalrymple Stacey can learn nothing from 
the minister’s sermons is he or is he not 
bound to listen to them? And is a man 
who calls himself a gentleman excusable 
for deliberately turning his back and leav- 
ing the house when his position as leader 
of public exercises is about to be filled by 
another leader. And as to the young peo- 
ple, whose opinions, in our church at least, 
are very decided even if not always sound, 
the question as to how far their wishes 
should be consulted, and how far the 
wishes of their elders, when the two are not 
the same, is one which no single musical or 
other committee can be expected to wrestle 
with successfully. 





DR. STALKER’S TRIBUTE TO 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND 

At the recent assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland Dr. James S‘alker, in 
connection with his rendering of the report 
of what is known as the college committee, 
spoke as follows of his beloved friend who 
had so recently dizd. 


In his latest writings Professor Drum- 
mond’s position was similar to that of any 
of us who, seeing a keen young intellect 
about to commence the study of theology at 
the present time, might consider it wise to 
acquaint him beforehand with the views of 
the higher criticism, lest these should come 
upon him too suddenly or be heard for the 
first time from those who use them to un- 
dermine the authority of the Bible. Such 
an inccalation may render the attack of 
doubt when it comes slight and harmless. 
Professor Drummond believed that the 
church must accept evolution, but he 
wished it to learn the facts from one who, 
while accepting them, had an enthusiastic 
faith in the Son of God. This I know to 
have been his deliberate intention, and it is 
well worth thinking of. We have not done 
with evolution yet; we have scarcely begun. 
Apologetic science approaches it with timid 
tread, but it must come to much closer 
quarters, and theology has no more impor- 
tant work in the present generation. Pro- 
fessor Drummond never reached the heart 
of the difficulty, which is how to reconcile 
with evolution the Christian doctrines of 
sin and redemption. He was approaching 
this great question, but he did not live to 
reach it. Some may think that he lacked 
the philosophical and theological equipment 
necessary for such a task, but, on the other 
hand, he had in an unusual degree the gifts 
of philosophical imagination and intuition 
which, in such a case, may far outrun mere 
knowledge. At all events it is certain he 
would never have believed that he had 
solved the difficulty by merely explaining 
away the testimony to sin of the conscience 
of the individual and the conscience of the 
race. 

As for his evangelistic work, we shall 
chiefly miss his rare power of obtaining ac- 
cess to inaccessible classes. Christianity 
has a debt to pay to the Greek and to the 
barbarian, to the wise and to the unwise. 
It may be thought that it is easier to pay 
the debt to the Greek than to the barbarian, 
to the wise than to the unwise, but this is 
not the case. At present we have a hun- 
dred men who can deliver the message of 
the gospel to the barbarian and the unwise 
for one who can win for it the attention of 
the Greek and the wise, Yet the noble and 
the scholar need salvation quite as much as 
the peasant, or even the Magdalene, To 
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make the life of a great university reverent 
and pure is not every one’s work, and it 
may be a long time before it is done again 
in the way in which Professor Drummond 
did it in Edinburgh. ; 

I am not forgetting that there may be 
differences of opinion among us as to the 
value of his work, but at all events there is 
no difference of opinion as to his character. 
On the evening of the funeral I wrote to 
America, to Mr. D. L. Moody, the evangel- 
ist, to describe the last scenes, and I should 
like to read a few sentences of his reply: 

‘*When the news was brought to me I 
was in Cincinnati, and I said publicly that 
of all the men I had ever met Henry Drum- 
mond was the most Christlike, and that, 
outside of my two sons, I have never loved 
a@ man as I have him. No man has ever 
been with me for any length of time but I 
could see some things in him that were un- 
like Christ, and I often see them in myself, 
but I never saw them in Ilenary Drummond. 
All the time we worked together he was a 
Christlike man, and often a rebuke to me, 
I am looking forward to meet him in a land 
where there will be no misunderstanding, 
but all will be joy and love, and my prayer 
is that God may make us more like him in 
our private life.” 
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OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME 


Mary E. Richmond writes in the Charity 
Review of the training of charity workers: 
‘T have often taken pleasure in pointing 
out that the chief end and aim of every 
charitable institution should be to render 
itself unnecessary. The trustees of alms- 
houses should never lose sight of the fact that 
theirs is the important trust of rendering 
almshouses less necessary in the future, of 
preventing by every possible means the reck- 
less and criminal multiplication of a dis- 
tinctly pauper class. The managers of chil- 
dren’s refuges and homes of the friendless 
should never lose sight for one moment of the 
need of training their little charges in such a 
way that their descendants will be unlikely to 
need institational care.” 

The Christian Advocate, in noting the fact 
that the large and valuable collection of Bibles 
balonging to the American Bible Society has 
been deposited with the Lenox Library, 
which is now part of the great combined public 
library of New York, says: “ If we were called 
upon to specify the institution now at work 
in the United States that has done the most 
for the promotion of Christianity in the world, 
we should without hesitation name the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; and were we personally 
reduced by some insurmountable force to con- 
tribute to but two institutions designed to ben- 
efit mankind and to promote Protestant Chris- 
tianity, the American Bible Society would be 
one of them. In connection with the publica- 
tion of the foregoing facts, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance has been made generally known. 
The American Bible Society has published 
the Bible in the language spoken on the Gil- 
bert Islands, in the central Pacific. The au- 
thorities of the Church of Rome have adopted 
the version, and have published an edition of 
the gospel of Matthew, with some modifica- 
tions, for use among their own converts, illus- 
trated also with numerous woodcuts and ex- 
plained with notes.” 

The Minneapolis Journal devotes an editorial 
to the baccalaureate sermon by President 
Carter at Williams. Alluding to the palpable 
failure of our disregard of Christianity on its 
social side, it concludes: ‘‘ But our gross ma- 
terialistic conceptions of life, while accompa- 
nied by an astonishing advance in science and 
art and unlocking of the secrets of nature, have 
not minimized either crime or pauperism. Civ- 
ilization without faith in the supernatural has 
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done its best and it looks like a failure. Per- 
haps a return to a general revognition of a 
God who yet superintends his own creation 
will help the human race. Carlyle was not 
far wrong when he wrote: ‘All history be- 
comes an inarticulate Bible, and in a dim, in- 
tricate manner reveals the divine appearances 
to this lower world. For God did make this 
world and does govern it. The loud-roaring 
loom of time weaves the vesture thou seest 
him by. There is no biography of a man, 
much less any history or biography of a na- 
tion, but wraps in it a message out of heaven, 
addressed to the hearing ear and the not 
hearing.’ ” 
ABROAD 

The Christian World reviews the changes of 
religious thought in England during the sixty 
years of the queen’s reign. Among other 
signs of advances it recognizes this: ‘ A fur- 
ther change of momentous consequence is the 
lowering, during the period, in the minds of 
the most representative religious teachers, of 
the barriers before existing between the sacred 
and the secular. The process has not been 
the degradation, in any sense, of what before 
was held sacred. It has been rather in the 
higher religious appreciation of what hitherto 
was called secular and common. The pulpit 
now takes cognizance, as matters of religious 
interest, of subjects which sixty years ago 
would have been considered ludicrously in- 
appropriate to the ‘ preaching of the gospel.’ 
It includes in its survey pot only spiritual re- 
lations and experiences, but business, amuse- 
ment, education, wages, housing, pauperism 
and a hundred other similar themes, as all re- 
lated definitely to the kingdom of God. The 
ideal of the church has come, in fact, to be 
the making of the spirit and power of Christ 
to pulsate through every artery of the modern 
world. A study of the sermons of sixty years 
since as compared with those of today would 
perhaps reveal no more distinctive mark of 
the two periods than this.” 





OURRENT HISTORY NOTES 


The jary in the case against the American 
Tobacco Company (the cigarette trust) stood 
ten te two for conviction. The district attor- 
ney regards this as next door to a victory and 
will press the case to a retrial. 

President Faure of France goes to St. Pe- 
tersburg as the guest of the czar upon a cor- 
dial invitation, and this return of the czar’s 
visit to Paris is likely to cement still more 
closely the political relations between Russia 
and France. 

Great heats in America, great floods in Eu- 
rope, are the weather record of the week. 
Many people were drowned in Russia and 
Roumania by the overflow of the lower Dan- 
ube. Many deaths from prostration have fol- 
lowed the heat wave eastward from Kansas 
by the Ohio Valley to the Atlantic coast. In 
Cincinnati especially the heat has been ex- 
treme. 

The Russian census shows a population for 
the empire of 129,211,113, showing, if the re- 
turns of forty-five years ago may be trusted, 
that in that period it has doubled. Leaving 
China out of the account, the British empire 
is largest, with over 300,000,000, Russia second 
and the United States third. And of the 
three not one is homogeneous, though Russia 
and the United States, being continental in- 
stead of scattered, are becoming so faster than 
the British empire. 

The Great Eastern was a big ship, 691 feet 
long, but the new ocean liners are to be big- 
ger yet, or a little over 700 feet. Itis good to 
note that they are being built for comfort and 
carrying capacity rather than for speed. The 
rolling, jumping, wet ocean racer is to give 
place to a larger and somewhat slower vessel, 
which will make the voyage comfortable for 
its passengers and profitable for its owners by 
reason of carrying greater loads cof freight at 
less expenditure for coal. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Brown Matter Again 

Perhars it ought to be said that the leaders 
of the majority which admitted Rev. C. O. 
Brown to membership in the Chicago Associ- 
ation advocated immediate action because they 
felt that the Bay Conference had refused to 
join them in calling a mutual council for the 
discussion of the disagreement between the 
conference and Dr. Brown, and because in 
their judgment it was better to disregard 
questions of polity than to allow Dr. Brown 
to suffer longer from what they regarded as 
the unjustifiable procedure cf the Bay Con- 
ference. They are ready now to unite with 
that conference in a courcil to consider its 
action in the matter, are, in fact, anxious to do 
so. They assume Dr. Brown’s innocence of 
the charges brought against him ana feel that 
he has been compelled to suffer a grievous 
wrong at the hands of brethren who should 
have protected and defended him. The ma- 
jority and the minority are agreed in the de- 
sirability of a council. The majority seeirg, 
as it thought, no hope of obtaining one, called 
for immediate action, while the minority de. 
sired to wait till letters could be received 
from California and arrangements made which 
would be satisfactory and provide for the sub- 
mission of the ecclesiastical differences to a 
representative council. The minority has 
seen no reason for changing its position. It 
felt and still feels that the polity of the 
churches should not be strained unduly, and 
that it would have brought no hardship to 
Dr. Brown, would, indeed, have been to his 
advantage, if further efforts had been made to 
obtain a ccuncil. No member of the minority 
was in favor of reopening the trial of Dr. 
Brown. All are agreed that such a trial can- 
not be had anywhere outside cf California 
and that the Chicago Association is not re- 
quired to go back of the California council 
which declared the charges ‘not proven.’ 
But the minority want to unite with the ma- 
jority in putting this whole matter in its ec- 
clesiastical aspects before a council as the last 
court of resort under our polity. The associ- 
ation as a whole desires to do complete justice 
to Dr. Brown, and it is probable that it can be 
brought unanimously to consent to a council 
of review in which matters of polity shall be 
discussed, and by which both Dr. Brown and 
our polity may be preserved from injury. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The gathering last Monday was unique. 
At the invitation of the Newberry Library 
the meeting was held in the library hall and 
was attended by nearly all the ministers and 
by many of their friends. The purpose was 
to see some of the treasures of the library, 
have their value pointed out by the librarian 
and his assistants and to listen to an address 
by E. W. Blatckford, Esq., on The World’s 
Three Great Libraries. This paper, which 
has grown out of Mr. Blatchford’s special 
studies and observation in Europe and the 
Orient, was of exceptional interest and im- 
portance. It has cost its author much labor 
and research, and is deserving wide circula- 
tion. It may be unnecessary to add that the 
three libraries are the mineral], the animal 
and the vegetable—those of clay tablets and 
monumental inscriptions, of parchment and 
of papyrus and paper. Attention was called 
to the methods of preparing parchment for 
use and the discoveries by which palimpsests 
have been made to yield up the treasures first 
committed to the parchment. Altogether the 
paper was one of the most instructive ever pre- 
sented to the Ministers’ Meeting. Thanks to 
the author and to the managers of the library 
were given with a heartiness which indicated 
appreciation. Next week the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing half-year will take place. 


Two Years’ Work 
At the request of the officers of the City 
Missionary Society Rev. Theodore Clifton of 


Milwaukee came to Chicago two years ago to 
help save Trinity Congregational Church. 
The church was six years old, had had a 
checkered history and was rent with divi- 
sions. The outlook was anything but promis- 
ing. After due consideration of a promise of 
support from the missionary society, Mr. Clif- 
ton began his work. There were thirty-four 
members on the ground. The building was 
forlcrn in appearance, and the reputation of 
the church in the community was bad. Mr. 
Clifton, entering quietly upon his werk, found 
it even more difficult than he had anticipated. 
At lengtb, with the blessing of God, the more 
serious obstacles were removed. Congrega- 
tions began to.ncrease. Hearty reponse was 
made to appeals for means to spply on the 
church building and the gift, from the Leavitt 
Street Church, of an unused organ, which 
needed only three or four hundred dollars to 
put it in good order, completed the external 
equipment. As a result of the pastor’s per- 
sonal appeals there were additions to the 
membership, and with those to be received at 
the July communion these will not fall below 
100 in all. June 20 was a red letter day. 
Eighteen children and infants were baptized. 
June 27 the organ was dedicated, the pastor 
preaching in the morning on The Power and 
Mission of Music, Professor Curtiss and Su- 
perintendert Armstrong making addresses in 
the evening. Tuesday evening the choral 
union of the church gave a concert which 
tested the power of the organ and revealed 
the ability of the church to furnish music of a 
high order. The church is attended by the 
best families in the region, and its future 
seems assured. 


The July Convocation 

The convocation sermon before the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this quarter was by Dr. N. H. 
Wood of Boston, the address, on Founders’ 
Day, as July lis now called, by Bishop J. H. 
Vircent. His subject was the Church and 
the University. Friday Mr. Rockefeller gave 
the Seniors an excursion to Williams Bay, in 
order that they might visit the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory. In the evening the four buildings 
erected for biological purposes were turned 
over by Miss Helen Culver to the university. 
The convccation exercises were held in the 
open air in what is known as the biolog- 
ical quadrangle. President Harper has been 
threatened with sericus illness, but he thinks 
he is now well and refuses to give up his sum- 
mer’s work for rest. Preparations have been 
made for the summer quarter and it is antici- 
pated that the attendance will be larger this 
year than last. Many teachers embrace the 
opportunity which their vacation gives them 
to atterd lectures in some of the university 
courses during the summer. A special course 
under the direction of the divinity school of 
the university and in co operation with the 
Disciples’ Divinity Home will be delivered 
by Rev. J. M. Campbell of Lombard, author 
of The Indwelling Christ. The sutject-of 
Mr. Campbell’s eight lectures will be the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit in relation to modern 
Ckristological thought. Mr. Campbell is al- 
ways interesting even when he is somewhat 
mystical. The first lecture will be given 
July 13 and the others at intervals of a few 
days. Admission is free. 


Matters Ministerial 

It will pain the many friends of Dr. Gun- 
saulus to learn that he has this week been 
taken to a sanitarium in Alma, Mich. He has 
suffered intensely from sciatic rheumatism, 
and up to this time has obtained no relief. 
There is little prospect of his being able to 
visit Europe as he had planned. We shall all 
rejoice if he recovers his strength for work in 
the autumn. The trouble is that he has done 
the work of three or four men and sympa- 
thized with the troubles of every one who has 
had a burden to bear. The simple fact is his 


strength has given out and he must take time 
to recuperate. For Dr. F. A. Noble of the 
Union Park Church congratulations are in 
order. Thursday, at 12.30 P.m., he was mar- 
ried to Miss Crandon of Evanston. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. President Lit- 
tle of the Garrett Biblical Institute in the 
presence of a few of the intimate frierds of 
the bride. Dr. and Mrs. Noble sailed Satur- 
day on the Lucania for a two months’ visit in 
England. Dr. Noble will preach six or seven 
times in London, but intends to be in his 
own pulpit the second Sunday in September. 
Dr. J. F. Loba of Evanston has taken his 
family to Petoskey, Mich., for the summer. 
With the exception of July 4 he will be in 
his pulpit through July, but during the month 
of August will be with his family. One of his 
daughters is studying in Berlin. Dr. Willard 
Scott is now conducting a Chautauqua on the 
Assembly grounds in Crete, Neb. He will 
preach at home July 11 and 18, and after that 
be with friends in the Mohawk Valley. Rev. 
P. S. Hulbert of Oak Park Church has re- 
signed his pastorate, and intends to preach 
for a few months in Milwaukee. Dr. and Mrs. 
Goodwin will spend the summer months in 
northern Wisconsin, where they both are 
accustomed to store up vigor for the hard 
work of the year. Supplies for the various 
churches have not been generally announced. 
Dr. Sturtevant and Dr. Brand will preach at 
the South Church, Professor King and Dr. 
Fisk of St. Louis at the Union Park Church. 
Dr. Sturtevant will also preach at Glencoe for 
Dr. Moses Smith, whose sight, we are sorry to 
write, is not yet restored. 


Debs and Colonization 

So far as can be learned the proposal to col- 
onizs Washington, or any other State, after 
the plan cf Mr. Debs has met with little re- 
sponse. It is reported that a few hundred 
are ready to go, but the criticisms with which 
the plan has met, from labor no less than 
capital, are of a nature to discourage any one 
who might in favorable circumstances join in 
a project like that proposed. The truth is few 
people care to have all things in common, or 
believe it possible to do without money or to 
substitute units cf labor for money. One 
would be glad to have Mr. Debs’s plan tried. 
Some would even contribute toward it if 
assur¢d that the money would be wisely uscd 
in order that it might be tried. 


Municipal Matters 

As was anticipated, civil service has received 
a serious set-back under Mayor Harrison. An 
obedient council is opening place after place 
for the mayor to fill. Meanwhile even his 
Democratic commissioner tells him that he is 
violating tte civil service law. For this he 
does not seem tocare. Yet he makes a show 
of respect for the law and warns the council 
that for the present no more attacks upon this 
service are to be made. The Supreme Court 
has not yet taken the matter into considera- 
tion. Ifit should decide in favor of the com- 
missioners, as seems probable, the mayor 
would be in difficulty. Boodle seems to be 
rampant inthe council. Measure after meas- 
ure has been passed which the public con- 
demns by the votes of men who were recom- 
mended by the Civic Federation as trust- 
worthy, and who pledged themselves prior to 
their election not to vote away franchises 
without securing a fall equivalent for the city. 
Good judges declare that the city has been 
put back at least twenty: five years as the re- 
sult of the last election. Few believe that in 
a twelve month anything like a civil service 
law will receive attention or that the police 
or even the water department will be kept 
out of politics. Weshall be compelled to be- 
gin at the bottom again and work our way up 
slowly. But we have not yet reached the bot- 
tom in political corruption. 


Chicago, July 3. FRANKLIN. 
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The Home 
THE BLOSSOMS OF TOMORROW 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 





The sun was shining, after rain, 

The garden gleamed and glistened ; 
I heard a humblebee complain— 

I bent me down and listened. 


Around a nodding stalk he flew, 
That bore white lilies seven; 

And five were opened wide, and two 
Slept in their lily heaven. 


The foolish bee, the grumbling bee, 
That might have found a palace 

(As any one beside could see) 
Within the honeyed chalice— 


The grumbling bee, the foolish bee 
Still hummed one note of sorrow: 

‘*O that today would give to me 
The blossoms of tomorrow.”’ 


From bud to bud, the livelong hour, 
I saw him pass and hover, 

And pry about each faat shut flower, 
Some entrance to discover. 


A discontented mind no doubt 
A moral here should borrow ; 

I only say: “‘ Don’t fret about 
The blossoms of tomorrow! ”’ 


+ 


‘‘A simpler mode of life is the crying 
need of the present day. Men and women 
are wearing themselves out with elaborate 
and unnecessary formalities and are the 
slaves of foolish customs from which they 
get no real enjoyment,’’ We hear talk like 
this on all sides, but of what use is the 
talk unless it is followed by action? We 
are all agreed that we ought to live more 
simply, but we are all afraid to make any 
change ourselves. We do this and have 
that, not because we wish but because other 
people expect it of us, until it seems as 
though we were ordering our households 
wholly in accordance with the views of 
others, and very likely of those who really 
care nothing for us. Why not have the 
courage of our convictions and live in the 
way which will yield the best results? Is 
it simply because we are afraid of being 
thought peculiar, or do we, after all, really 
love the cords that bind us? It is always 
difficult to know how far we may break 
away from established customs without in- 
juring our influence, but, until we are ready 
to make some change, it is hardly worth 
while to talk. 


Marriage is a contract between a man and 
a woman for the establishment of a home 
and the rearing of a family. It is more 
than this, of course, but on the side of legal 
relations it is this, An engagement to 
marry is a promise to enter into and com- 
plete such a contract. All young people 
ought to be taught these facts that they 
may understand the obligations which they 
enter upon in ‘‘ becoming engaged,’’ as the 
common phrase is. Parents, furthermore, 
in consenting to an engagement implicitly 
consent to the marriage that is implied by 
it and to which it leads. From the timea 
woman is engaged to be married her part- 
nership with her affianced husband in home- 
making becomes her foremost responsibility 
and duty, superseding in that pre-eminent 
place even the duties of the filial relation. 
No father or mother can share the responsi- 
bilities of the new home, or wisely enter it 
in any other relation than that of an hon- 
ored and cherished guest. It is a compact 
of two, not more, which makes the home, 
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These are old-fashioned truths, but it is 
worth while to restate them in these days 
of lightly-entered-into engagements and easy 
divorce, in the interest of that pure family 
life upon which the nation’s life depends. 
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THE FULL OUP 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Thank God that in this world of mingled 
experiences there comes to us now and 
then the day when we carry the full cup. 
Our hearts are brimmed with gladness, and 
for the time we forget that we have had 
burdens to bear and that sorrows have set 
their stamp upon our faces. Out of the 
shadows we emerge into the sunlight, our 
plans are successfully completed, our hopes 
are fulfilled, our homes are delightful, our 
way is smooth and straight before us—it is 
our happy day of victory and of joy. 

But we do not need to be reminded that 
it takes a steady hand to carry a fall cup. 
We are in danger of slipping, of stumbling, 
of becoming overconfident and heedless in 
the elation which naturally follows a signal 
triumph or an unexpected accession of good 
fortune. Many a man has been saintly in 
reverses who grows arrogant and arbitrary 
in his period of success, and poverty is less 
trying to the spiritual life than wealth. 
The full cup requires special grace that 
none of its sweetness be changed to bitter- 
ness, that its possessor remain loving and 
unselfish, that about its silver rim may be 
wreathed the white blossoms of faith and 
charity. In the day of adversity consider, 
was written by one of old. Equally in the 
day of prosperity should we draw near to 
the throne, keeping our eyes fixed on the 
kindly face of the Master, endeavoring 
more than ever to do his will in our hours 
of freedom, ease and contentment, making 
our very happiness a votive offering at his 
feet. 

God never gives to man or woman the 
full cup, except that he or she may make 
of ita benediction, All the rivers run into 
the sea, All through nature there is con- 
tinual giving in return for constant receiv: 
ing. When the cup is full, it is so that it 
may overflow in kindness and abundant 
blessedness upon others, itself then being 
replenished, like the horn of Thor, from an 
inexhaustible fountain. There are always 
opportunities of service for those who have 
the will and the ability to accept them, and 
80 no one need stand helplessly holding a 
full cup in hand, wondering what God’s 
meaning is and what would best be done 
for his praise. 

In our own household there may be a 
dear one, a child perhaps, who is misunder- 
stood, an invalid to whom weary days are 
appointed, an aged one who is in sore need 
of ministries of affection, or a servant who 
is homesick in a strange land, a veritable 
stranger within our gates. To any or all 
of these our appointed work may be to give 
of our store of gladness. 

Always we should begin with our Chris- 
tian work at the Jerusalem of our own 
homes, but from thence we should broaden 
out in ever widening circles of kindness and 
love. A neighbor, a friend, a mission near 
us, an orphanage or a hospital, may be the 
better for our conscientious care. One can- 
not be sure that a tangible gift, as of money 
er service, is the only thing required. A 
‘* gift without the giver is bare,’’ and she 
who bestows only alms, without personal 
interest and affection added thereto, does 
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not carry out God’s intention when he puts 
in her hand the full cup of revenue, of suc- 
cess, or of earthly bliss in any of its innu- 
merable forms. 

I know a beautiful woman who has never 
in her life had anything to give, except the 
overflowing grace and friendliness of a 
beautiful and consecrated soul. This soul, 
a temple for the indwelling Christ, glows in 
her lovely face, thrilis in her invariably 
sincere and gentle speech, and makes a visit 
to her or from her a rare and uplifting de- 
light. Her cup is ever full, because she is 
innately happy, because she accepts with- 
out a murmur all of God’s appointments, 
and bears, with unbroken serenity, every 
care and burden which comes to her from 
his hand. One is truly living the blessed 
life who has attained to that condition 
where a consciousness of heaven pervades 
one’s mortal days. This is to have a cup of 
perennial fullness, even when the skies are 
darkened. 

’Tis but the meager crust, love, 
’Tis but the scanty cup, 
On homely fare we breakfast, 
On homely fare we sup. 
Never mind! When the King meets us on 
the road and condescends to our fare it be- 
comes a royal feast, and the supply of 
heavenly manna is pledged never to fail the 
pilgrim who accepts the old conditions and 
is fain to gather just enough each day for 
that day’s demand. 

You see we cannot expect that the full 
cup shall always be ours. It may come to 
pass, because it is God’s will, that in a mo- 
ment everything earthly for us shall be 
changed—everything in our home and our 
environment be so altered that we hardly 
recognize it or ourselves, Sorrow comes 
upon us like a flood, like an invading army, 
like a great wind from the wilderness, 
‘* Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight,’’ and, ‘‘If this cup may not pass 
from me, thy will be done,” our hearts will 
cry if their life-long habit has been one of 
agreement with the divine ordering. For 
in the day of the full cup and in the day of 
the empty one alike we belong, do we not, 
to the Lord who brought us, whose we are 
and whom we serve? 
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HELEN PARKER’S OOUNTRY WEEKS 


IN TWO PARTS, PART I, 


BY MRS. SARA B. HOWLAND 





I like a little; all the rest 
Is somewhere ; and our Lord knows best 
How the whole robe hath grace for them 
Who only touch the garment’s hem. 

—Mrs. Whitney. 

The vacation season was coming in the 
little town of Lakeville, and everybody was 
getting ready to ‘‘rest and recreate.” The 
judge and his family were planning a trip 
to the White Mountains, and the doctor was 
going to take his wife to Clifton Springs. 
There seemed likely to be a regular hegira 
during July, for nobody who had a relative 
within visiting distance would be content 
to remain at home. : 

‘‘ When is Mr. Blossom’s vacation?’’ said 
Helen Parker one afternoon as she stood at 
the gate talking with Mrs. Blossom, on her 
way home from school. ‘‘I shall be in de- 
spair when you go away and I almost wish 
school had not closed, for the days will be 
very long and quiet.” 

Helen really had some reason to dread the 
summer, for her home in California was at 
the end of a long and expensive journey 
and, more than that, she had sent nearly all 
her year’s earnings to help pay her brother’s 
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college expenses, so could not afford to take 
apy trips this year. 

‘‘ His vacation is in July,’? answered Mrs. 
Blossom, ‘‘but I am not going away at all. 
I shall try to get Theodore off for a few 
days, but he does not care to be gone long 
without me and I can neither take nor leave 
the children. The expense of travel and 
staying at a hotel with such a family is al- 
together too heavy, and I will not descend 
upon my friends with a baby and all the 
impedimenta necessary with four small chil- 
dren. They will be much better off at 
home, and I do not mind as Lakeville is at 
its loveliest now.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is,’’ admitted Helen, ‘‘ but one 
expects to do something different in vaca. 
tion. I like to plan about going and pack 
my trunk with all my best dresses and sleep 
in a different bed and have new things to 
eat, to say nothing of seeing something 
beautiful.” 

‘*You do need a change, poor child,” 
said Rose, tenderly, as she gave Helen an 
extra kiss at parting, for she knew about 
the sacrifice of her hard-earned money and 
realized more than ever the beauty of a 
home where one couldn’t help being happy 
anyway. 

That evening a plan dawned upon her 
that sent her quickly to the study to talk it 
over with Mr. Blossom, who approved 80 
heartily that by nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing a messenger was dispatched with the 
following note: 


Helen dear: Everybody has ‘‘ country weeks”’ 
and why should not you? We shall be very 
happy to have you visitin our home the first 
two weeks in July, before Theodore leaves for 
his vacation. You must get ready just as if 
you were going to the mountains. Bring all 
your prettiest clothes, your dearest books, 
your fancy work and masic and we will all 
play we are visiting. 

Do please come, sweetheart. We truly 
want you, and it will be delightful to have 
you to ourselves. Since I thoughs of this I 
have been fairly bubbling over witb happi- 
ness, and I loved you the moment I opened 
my eyes this morning. Yours ever, Rosg. 

In an hour came back the answer, in a 
tiny note, fastened with a pansy stem: 

Dearest Fairy Godmother: You do think of 
the nicest things! I believe you really have 
@ wand to turn everything into sunshine. 
Yes indeed,I willcome. I have often wished 
I could stay after you lock up the house and 
could wake up there in the morning. I shall 
not try to tell you how I thank you, or how 
dear you are to Your HELEN. 

The next week was full of busy prepara- 
tion, in order to have everything as lovely 
as possible for the expected guest. Mrs. 


Blossom gave the whole house what she — 


called “‘a surface cleaning,’’ to make it 
look ita best, and whisked all undesirable 
articles out of sight in the big storeroom. 
She planned her bill of fare for a week and 
made jars full of cake and such dainties as 
would keep in the cool cellar, so as to re- 
duce the cooking toa minimum. She put 
her daintiest belongings into the guest 
chamber, a corner room with three win- 
dows, two of which had a view of the lake 
which gave the village its name, and the 
other caught the first rays of the morning 
sun. The toilet covers were her best ones 
of drawn work, sent her by an old school- 
mate in Mexico, and on a low table, near 
which was her easiest rocker, were Tenny- 
son’s and the Browning’s Poems, Faber’s 
Hymns, Emerson’s Essays, Lowell’s Letters 
and other favorites, all filled with delicate 
pencil marks. 

The small boys raked the yard, weeded 
the flower beds and dressed Marcus Aure- 
lius in a choice new ribbon, while Pink con- 
tributed to the general felicity by passing 
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long hours in her clothesbasket in an an- 
gelic frame of mind. 

In the meantime Helen was equally busy. 
She had entered heartily into the spirit of 
the occasion and had made herself a pretty 
silk waist, a charming pink dressing sack, 
‘brave in ribbons,’’ had put new sleeves in 
her white dress and rebound the skirt of 
her best black silk. She had selected, be- 
sides her dear old Bible, a Browning, Em- 
erson and Faber, which afterwards caused 
them some amusement when they came to 
place the volumes side by side on her table, 
but she had Deephaven, Emily Dickinson’s 
Poems and Little Rivers, which the Blos- 
soms had not yet seen. 

She wrote Mrs. Blossom that she should 
arrive at about five o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, and instead of walking inglori- 
ously over, as usual, she took the stage 
which made a trip to Oldtown and back 
twice a week, and had a beautiful ride of 
twelve miles by the lake and through the 
woods, alighting finally at the Blossom’s 
gate where all the family were assembled 
to meet her, dressed in gala array. 

After every one had given her as warm a 
greeting as if she had come from over the 
sea she was taken upstairs to her room, 
Mr. Blossom following to unstrap her trunk 
and Rose bearing a cluster of fresh buds 
for her belt. Helen glanced quickly at the 
new and dainty appointments, the sweet 
wood flowers, ‘‘found on purpose’’ by the 
children, the bowl of fragrant roses on the 
table, and fully appreciated all the pleasant 
signs of welcome. ; 

Sbe crossed the room to the open east 
window, and said softly to Rose, who came 
to her side: ‘The Pilgrim they laid in a 
large upper chamber, whose window opened 
towards the sunrising; the name of the 
chamber was Peace, where he slept till 
break of day, and then he woke and 
sang.”’ 

But now festive odors of coffee and rolls 
began to steal up the stairs, and Helen 
quickly put on a pretty house dress that no 
one had seen, because there never had been 
any suitable occasion for wearing it, and 
went down to the sitting-room to wait for 
the tea bell. 

The dining-room was decorated with ferns 
and clover blossoms; the table was waiting, 
with the best china and bright worn silver; 
the crisp salad, the cakes and strawberries 
were ready, and when Mrs. Blossom had 
brought in the rolls, which she had watched 
with great vigilance until they were of the 
desired shade of brown, they all went out 
with a feeling of ease and elegance. 

The days of that week flew rapidly by, 
each one given to something particularly 
delightful. Tuesday morning they all got 
into the big carryall, and drove away ten 
miles to Hubbard’s Woods, where they had 
a picnic dinner. Ab, who can tell the 
beauty and rest and inspiration of the pine 
woods! How delicious to lie and look 
through the ‘‘checkered shade” into the 
blue beyond; how fragrant is the soil, as 
one lazily digs up layer after layer of 
needles, or breaks up the brown cones to 
admire their curious structure! 

‘* No wonder Emerson said: 

The gods talk in the breath of the wood, 
They talk in the shaken pine,” 
exclaimed Helen, after a long silence of 
restful happiness, as she lay with her head 
in Rose’s lap. ‘‘I suppose we may hear 
‘the dialogue divine’ if we listen.”’ 
‘* Yes,” answered Rose. ‘‘ How can we 
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fee] that we have to go away to find the 
beautiful when it follows us everywhere’’! 

The day passed in restfal comfort. The 
boys played happily in an ideal house made 
by a circle of baby pines; Pink sat content- 
edly on a shawl and played with cones 
until she fell asleep; and Mr. Blossom, who 
commended Ruskin’s sentiments as much 
as he criticised Emerson's, read aloud de. 
licious bits from Modern Painters. At last 
they all took naps in utter abandonment, 
waking to realize anew the sweetness of a 
day so ‘‘near to nature’s heart,’’ and they 
finally drove home in the twilight, ready to 
sleep again the moment their heads touched 
the pillow. 

It would take too long to tell of all the 
doings, but one day there was a tea party 
in the orchard, when a dozen ladies of the 
reading circle came and brought something 
to-read about ‘* mountains,’’ and after two 
hours of bright bits of travel, accounts of 
famous mountains, illustrated by photo- 
graphs and poems by lovers of the hills, 
one almost felt as if she had caught a glimpse 
of the ‘‘ purple distance fair,’”’ or could see 
the eternal snows of the Rhigi or Matter- 
horn. There was time for many hours of 
reading and music, as well as merry chats 
during the necessary dishwashing; there 
was a row on the lake and a picnic under 
the old elms; there was a morning in a 
pretty grove near by, when Mr. Blossom 
took the children off for a long tramp and 
left the friends for a real heart-to-heart 
talk; there was a quiet, restful Sunday, a ~ 
walk to Orient Heights to see the sunset, 
and by and by it was Tuesday night again, 
and nobody could imagine where the week 
had flown. ; 

‘* Rose,’’ exclaimed Helen suddenly, as 
they were sitting on the porch for a few 
moments after tea, ‘‘ I have had some pleas- 
ant outings in my life, but I want you to 
know that there never was a week that 
gave me more real happiness than this. It 
has been simply perfect, and I feel rested 
in my spirit and ready for anything that 
may come.”’ 

‘It has been just as pleasant for us,’ 
said Rose, ‘* but we haven’t come to the 
end yet.’’ 

‘*No,” said Helen, significantly, ‘‘ but 
we are going to change the scene. I have 
an idea too, dear fairy godmother! I am 
going to dream over it and tomorrow I shall 
unfold it, so prepare! Good night, dear, 
and be sure that I can never love you 
enough for this happy ‘ country week.’ ” 





A FREE HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH 


The Taylor children were in great trouble. 
Their pony, Juniper, was sick. What made 
it still worse was that they had hurt him 
the day before in their careless play and 
had not told their mother. They stood 
about Juniper in the little barnyard which 
was behind their house and their mother’s 
little bake-shop on the outskirts of a small 
town near Boston. The children were all 
there—Jack and Dick, who were twelve and 
thirteen years old, and Polly and Sam, the 
twins, aged ten. Juniper had wanted to lie 
still that morning. He had refused his 
feed, and when the children had finally 
made him get up and led him out to the 
yard he hung his head and limped on one 
hind leg. 

‘* Well,’ said Polly, ‘‘ the first thing is to 
tell mother.’’ The boys agreed. 
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Mrs. Taylor was warm and tired although 
it was only seven o’clock in the morning. 
She had just taken her day’s baking from 
her ovens and was hastily serving the family 
breakfast that the children might deliver 
her bread and biscuit before school. She 
would not let them tell their story until 
they had nearly finished their meal. When 
at last the confession was made the children 
were alarmed to see how anxious their 
mother looked, but she only tried to com- 
fort them and promised to look at Juniper. 

The boys walked him up and down a 
little for her, and gradually he seemed to 
grow less lamé, Mrs. Taylor said perhaps 
he was only stiff and the big boys might 
take him out with the bread, driving him 
slowly and carefully. ‘‘ Perhaps he’ll be all 
right soon,’’ she said. ‘* We'll take the 
chances.”’ 

The next morning poor Juniper was much 
worse and everything went wrong. That 
day and the one following the children had 
to stay out of school and deliver the bread 
on foot, while the pony lay in the little 
stable refusing his food. At length 
Mrs. Taylor sent them all out to see 
if they could hear of ahorse doctor | — 
who could tell them what todoand |. 
not charge for it, for howcould they | 
pay a dcctor when they barely made 
enough to live on in the best of times? 

Some one sent Dick to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, but it was not a case of cruelty 
and the agent told Dick to go to the 
Animals’ Hospital in Boston. After 
a long search he found it, 255 North- 
ampton Street. The next day he and 
Jack led their poor, stiff pony all the 
way and were waiting when the doors 
opened at one o’clock. Many others 
were there with lame horses and sick 
dogs and limp cats. The boys were 
told that over 4,000 animals had 
been helped there since the hos- 
pital was opened a year ago last 
February. 

Dr. P. J. Cronan, the veterinary 
surgeon in charge of the hospital, 
listened kindly to the boys’ story, 
while he patted poor Janiper’s neck. 
Then he told them to leave the{pony with 
him and come again the next day. He 
said they might look around for‘a few mo 
ments if they wished. They saw Juniper 
made comfortable in one of four nice box 
stalls. They saw the extra big stall), which 
is large enough for the animal ambulance 
to be driven in, unloaded and driven out. 
They visited the model blacksmith shop be- 
longing to the hospital, or, as they were 
told, belonging to the Harvard School of 
Veterinary Medicine. There were several 
nice-looking young men standing round 
with the doctor. One of them told the 
boys that they were from the Harvard Vet- 
erinary School, that this was their clinic, 
where they could see how to treat the ani- 
mals as they studied about them. He said 
that some of the gentlemen at the head of the 
school hired the building for the hospital 
and that kind-hearted people sent in money 
to run it, but the blacksmith shop helped. 

The boys declared that they should think 
that all the rich people in Boston would 
send something. The young man laughed 
and said he wished one out of every fifty 
would give them $5. He showed the boys 
a case of instruments that one wealthy 
friend had contributed. 

“They cost $100,’ he said, ‘‘and have 
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been a great help to us. The rich young 
man was not a Boston fellow, either.” 

The boys were allowed to see the office 
and dispensary, with its neat drawers and 
boxes of all sorts of powders and salves 
and its shelves filled with bottles of med- 
cines, The student said that the medicines, 
as well as the advice, were given to the 
animals if their owners were too poor to 
pay for them. By this time the large floor 
of the hospital was full of poor carters’, rag- 
men’s and herdic horses. About the door 
were several boys with forlorn dogs, and in 
the dispensary were a number of women 
and girls with cats in their arms, There 
was a parrot, too, with something in its 
throat, 

Presently the sociable young man told the 
boys that they would have to go. 

‘*The doctor is ready for an operation 
now,” he said, ‘‘and he never allows any 
youngsters to stay when that work is going 
on. But you needn’t think he hurts the 
animals. He loves every one of them, and 
puts them under chloroform so they won’t 
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feel the pain. 


Come with your mother to- 
morrow to hear about your pony. Good. by.”’ 

The next day Dr. Cronan informed Mrs. 
Taylor and Dick that he had found that 
something very serious was the matter with 


their pony. He told them that they had 
made a great mistake to use it after it was 
sick. The first day or so some medicine 
might bave made everything right, but now 
it would be necessary to perform an opera- 
tion, from which Juniper would be two 
weeks getting well. He did not promise 
that even this would save the pony’s life, 
He let them see how nicely and comfort 
ably their little pet was lifted from the 
floor, so that he could not use his injured 
leg nor do it any further harm by getting 
up and down. 

So by the aid of the Harvard clinic the 
poor pony was cared for just as well as if 
the Taylors could have afforded to pay for 
an expensive operation. The doctor al- 
lowed the boys to see him every time they 
made the long trip from their home to the 
hospital, and after a fortnight he gave their 
vaiuable pet back to them as strong as ever 
he was to help the bake-shop earn the liv- 
ings of the widow and her children. And 
what, do you think they did? By denying 
themselves more than ever, and saving a 
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few pennies at a time, they made a present 
of $5 to the hospital. : 

“It isn’t much for the hospital,’’ Mrs. 
Taylor said to the doctor, ** but you can tell 
that it was saved by a widow who takes 
care of herself and four children, and may- 
be it will help folks who have more to give 
more,” 
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SENATOR HOAR’S “BIRD” PETITION 


The petition, said to have been written by 
Senator Hoar, which was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the Massachusetts 
law for the protection of birds is so prettily 
and persuasively worded that we quote the 
greater part of it below: 


To the Great and General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: We, the 
song birds of Massachusetts and their play- 
fellows, make this our humble petition. We 
know more about you than you think we 
do. We know how good you are. We have 
hopped about the roofs and looked in at 
your windows of the houses you have built 
for poor and sick and hungry people and 
little lame and deaf and blind children. 
We have built our nests in the trees and 
sung many a song as we flew about 
the gardens and parks you have 
made so beautiful for your children, 
especially your poor children, to play 
in Every year we fly a great way 
over the country, keeping all the 
time where the sun is bright and 
warm. And we know that whenever 
you do anything the other people all 
over this great land, between the 
seas and the great lakes, find it out 
and pretty soon will try to do the 
same. We know. We know.... 

Now we have a sad story to tell 
you. Thoughtless or bad people are 
trying to destroy us. They kill us 
because our feathers are beautiful. 
Even pretty and sweet girls, who we 
should think would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and chil- 
dren so that they may wear our 
plumage on their hats. Sometimes 
people kill us for mere wantonness. 
Cruel boys destroy our nests and 
steal our egge and our young ones, 
People with guns and snares lie in 
wait to kill us, as if the place for 
a bird were not in the sky, alive, 
but in a shop window or in a glass 
case, If this goes on much longer 
all our song birds will be gone, 
Already we are told in some other 
countries that used to be full of birds 
they are now almost gone. Even 
the nightingales are being killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop 
all this and will save us from this sad fate. 
You have already made a law that no one 
shall kill a harmless song bird or destroy 
our nests or our eggs. Will you please make 
another one that no one shall wear our 
feathers, so that no one shall kill us to get 
them? We want them all ourselves. Your 
pretty girls are pretty enough without 
them. We are told that it is as easy for 
you to do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over. We will teach your 
children to keep themselves clean and neat. 
We will show them how to live together in 
peace and love and to agree as we do in 
our nests. We will build pretty houses 
which you will like to see. We will destroy 
the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants and plums and 
apples and roses. We will make the spring 
more beautiful and the summer sweeter to 
you, Every June morning when you go out 
into the field, oriole and bluebird and black- 
bird and bobolink will fly after you and 
make the day more delightful to you. And 
when you go home tired after sundown 
vesper sparrow will tell you how grateful 
we are, When you sit down on your porch 
after dark, fifebird and hermit thrush and 
wood thrush will sing to you, and even 
whip-poor will will cheer you up a little, 
In a little while all the birds will come to 
live in Massachusetts again, and everybody 
who loves music will like to make a summer 
home with you. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be true and real in all thy sacred acts; 
remember with whom thou hast to do. 





We see God in nature, and our heart 
drinks peace from sky and land. An ineffa- 
ble beauty seems spread over the scene; and 
we wist not what to say, for language can- 
not utter it. There are days which are like 
a concert or oratorio, when earth, air, trees, 
sunshine, blue sky, grass, are all in the 
same happy mood, all in tune together, no 
discord to jar the full harmony.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 





As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within ; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt, 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fill, brief or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest; 
But let my last days be my best! 
—J. G. Whittier. 





We are always inspired but we incessantly 
stifle the inspiration. God does not cease 
to speak, but the noise of the creatures 
without and of our passions within con- 
fuses us and prevents our hearing. We 
must silence every creature, including self, 
that in the deep stillness of the soul we may 
perceive the ineffable voice of the Bride- 
groom. We must lend an attentive ear, for 
his voice is soft and still and is only heard 
of those who hear nothing else. Ah! how 
rare it is to find a soul still enough to hear 
God speak !— Fenelon. 





There is no greater gift or possession 
than to believe God speaks to us. If we 
believe that we are already blessed.— Martin 
Luther. 





Let us then labor for an inward stillness— 

An inward stillness and an inward healing; 

That perfect silence where the lips and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 

Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may know 

His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 

That we may do his will, and do that only. 
—Longfellow. 





Lord, increase our faith and make it 
the supreme fact in our life; raise us 
above all doubt and fear and cause us so 
to trust in thee tbrougb bim who is tbe 
Living One and the Giver of Life as to be 
independent of all that is witbout. Root 
us and ground us in thy love; may tby 
word dwell in us richly, an answer to 
every temptation, a solace to everp 
sorrow, an inspiration to every good deed 
and work. Wie live by sigbt too mucb; 
we are victims of our own senses, and 
we ate led away by our own foolish 
sagacity. © tbat we migbt live bence= 
fortb in Christ only, abiding in bim as the 
branches in the vine—tben sbould we 
bring forth mucb fruit and our Fatber 
would be glorified. Give us such views 
of life as Jesus takes from bis cross 
and from bis tbrone; save us from all 
the fallacy of appearances, and deliver 
us from the deceit of our own senses, 
Take down the veil which separates 
our soul from tbe inmost and essential 
beauty, and may we see things as they 
ate, and rest patiently in tbe Lord. Our 
prayer is in the name of bim who its 
bimself the pledge tbat all good things 
sball be freely given unto us. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


THE LIFE LESSON 

Of all the problems that confront parents 
there are none more serious than that of life 
itself. How and when to help the child try 
to understand—as far as such understand- 
ing is possible—the mystery of being. Even 
the wisest of us stand with uncovered heads, 
with fast beating hearts, at the thought of un- 
folding this mystery to our children. In the 
old days all talk of these things in the pres- 
ence of the young was thought indelicate, 
unbecoming. In this we are wiser than our 
forefathers and foremothers and realize to 
some extent our duty. This is a matter no 
father can wholly relegate to the mother. He 
to his sons as she to her daughters is pecul- 
iarly fitted for this duty. 

Some mothers, notably those who have 
adopted kindergarten methods of thought and 
expression, talk plainly to very young chil- 
dren. This has its objections as well as its 
excellencies. Let me give an instance known 
to me. The mother of two little girls, four 
and six years old, taking the extreme view, 
had so fully unfolded the life principle to 
them that her children were a terror to the 
servants of the household. In the innocence 
of their hearts these little girls were liable to 
talk upon this subject in the presence of 
both manservant and maidservant, and as the 
average servant of both sexes, as well as so- 
ciety at large, has not reacbed a standard of 
absolute purity of thought, to say the least, 
such conversation was not desirable or be- 
coming. 

If to young children the plain truth—and 
by truth I mean rather facts of the case, as I 
would never tell a child anything that was 
untrue—is to be told, I should think it wise 
for that knowledge when given to be so 
guarded by the mother that the little ones 
would not speak of it at all times or to all 
persons. Might not the mother use such 
words as these. 

‘*My child, there are some subjects about 
which it is only proper for papa and mamma 
to talk with their children,” and illustrate in 
some such way as this: ‘Do you see that 
tree in our yard? The little twigs grow out 
of the large branches, the branches out of the 
big trunk. Suppose we think of the tree as 
having many families of branches—those 
branches the parents and the twigs the cbil- 
dren. See how those little twigs are leafing 
out. If those little leaves could think and 
talk they would begin to wonder about the 
sunshine, the earth and sky. As they belong 
to the parent branch it would be right for 
them to ask questions of their parents instead 
of talking with the other twigs aad branches, 
even though they all grow from the same big 
tree. The parent branch might say, ‘You 
little twigs are our own children, your leaves 
the eyes and ears that are opening to hear 
and see what is going on in the world about 
you. We, your parent branches, want to 
hold you in our loving arms while we tell you 
what it is best and right for you to know, but 
certain things we say to you we want you to 
keep as a kind of love-secret between us.’ 
Mamma likes to think there are some things 
only papa, mamma and their children will 
say to each other.” 

Does some matter-of-fact mother say, ‘' This 
kind of talk is all too fanciful forme”? Try 
this method, talk in parables—yes, sometimes 
even in riddles—to your children, and you 
will be surprised to find that they will be as 
little Daniels to interpret your riddles, or 
rather, as in the days of Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, when the Master taught in parables, 
that which is hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent is revealed unto babes. 

I think there are more mothers that errin 
not giving early enough to their children a 
proper understanding of what is usually 
termed the problem of life than those who do 
so too early and in an unguarded way. In 
these days of nature study in kindergarten 


and public school, botany has ceased to bi 
made up of dry formulas, scientific phrases 
and Latin terms. The life principle is taught, 
nature’s ways of working in the plant 
world, and it is but a step to that of earliest 
animal life, and bu* a ladder of steps to reach 
the human animal, of whom the Holy Writ 
saith: ‘‘ Thou madest him a little lower than 
the angels; thou crownedst him with glory 
and honor and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands.’’ There is one book—there are 
other helpful ones, but there is one no parent 
or teacher should be without—Margaret More- 
ly’s Song of Life. . 

But some of us did not begin with our little 
ones. Our boys and girls are thirteen, four- 
teen, even fifteen, years of age, and neither 
father to his boys nor mother to her girls 
have, save in the most indefinite way, broached 
the all-important subject. Do we think no 
one else has? Ah, could we wear the invis- 
ible boots of fairyland, and journey daily side 
by side with our children, on their way to 
and from school, be with them on the play- 
ground, or even in our homes when they have 
their childish conferences with each other, 
our eyes would be opened, and there would 
be times when, were it a physical possibility, 
we would weep tears of blood, and our self- 
condemnation would be greater than human 
strength could bear. There are children, and 
children. Some girls I have known who, 
when mothers sought to tell them of ap- 
proaching womanhood, shrank from all of- 
fered knowledge with a sensitiveness difficult 
for the most tender and wise mother to over- 
come. Such girls, while they ought not to be 
left in ignorance, are in little danger of ob- 
taining undue knowledge from unworthy 
sources. But there are others, both boys and 
girls, who, uoless properly informed by their 
parents, will seek and obtain a knowledge 
which is of sach a mixed nature that that 
which seemeth good is evil, and that which 
is good seemeth evil. 

O the young lives which in early woman- 
hood and manhood take hold upon death, 
which might have been saved had parents 
and teachers been faithful to their God-given 
trust! Blessed are we fathers and mothers 
for whom it is not too late to do our duty 
unto our dearly beloved. God pity those who 
in anguish of spirit say: “It might have 
been.”’ A. H. B 





WOMEN’S WAYS AND WORKS 


The Women’s Club of Des Moines, Io., has 
tried a novel method of raising money. They 
chartered the street car system and operated it 
for one day, putting on women for conductors 
and arranging for a numberof entertainmer ts 
at the ter uinals of the suburban lines. 

The Association of American Women for 
the Presentation of a Statue of Washington to 
France has recently been organized in Wash- 
ington and incorporated. It is proposed to 
order from Daniel French an equestrian statue 
of Washington in bronze, to be completed 
by 1900, the year of the Paris Exposition. 

An International Chess Congress for women 
players has been held recently in London and 
is said to be a unique event in the history of 
chess. Twenty women, representing nine 
different countries, took part in the contest. 
In New York the first woman’s chess club in 
America has just been incorporated, and 
there is a prospect that this game may rival 
whist as a fashionable fad. 

We learn with great satisfaction that a San 
Francisco millionaire has been sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment for defying the law 
against spitting on a street car floor. Would 
that such a decided stand against a, filthy 
habit, which is as unhealthful as it is dis- 
gusting, could be taken in all cities and 
towns. In San Francisco the women led the 
reform, and railroad companies and city offi 
cials have given their hearty support. 
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The Conversation Corner 


FTER those Corner remarks of last 
A week, the D. F. very promptly sent 
me the pictures which are now be- 

fore you with a letter of expianation. 


Boston. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You ought to know me. 
I belong to the Corner. You have already 
told [Corner of Dec. 3, 1896] about the meeting 
at Mrs. Coffin’s where the two doctors per- 
formed sleight of hand. That was where I 
began. They borrowed all the finger-rings of 
the Cornerers present, smashed them up in 
the presence of all the children, placed them 
in the muzzle of a pistol, pointed the pistol at 
a big bottle and fired it, and when the 
bottle broke I came out, with all the 
rings that had been borrowed tied to a 
little blue ribbon around my neck. Now 
do you know who I am? 

Here I am in Charlie’s hands. Fred is 
talking to me and Helen is looking on. 
It was my first day out of doors this 
spring. I cannot be photographed in 
the house, and it is difficult to catch me 
out of doors, for my ear is very quick 
and the little click of the camera makes 
me start,even atasnap-shot. So excuse 
me if the picture is not very good. There 
are two more boys in the house where I 
live. One is a Cornerer, and his name is 
Bruce. He has had a letter in the Cor- 
ner, and can speak for himself. The 
other is Robert, the baby, and I will 
send you his picture with the big dog 
who lives next door. This dog took the 
first prize for Newfoundlands at the dog 
show this winter and I supvose he is a 
fine dog, but I am afraid of him. 

I run all over the house. I am avery 
clean little animal. They used to keep 
me in a box, but pow I go where I like. 
At mealtime I am very happy, for I run 
under the table and pick up crumbs. 
They call me an “animated crumb 
brush,” whatever that may mean. Iam 
very quiet, but when I am called [ 
answer with a rather musica) little 
peep. I think the neople like me where I am, 
and [like them. THe Corner GUINEA Pia. 


We have had letters from all sorts of peo- 
ple, young and old, near and far, ministers 
and teachers and doctors, and even from 
cats and dogs, but this is our first commu- 
nication from a guinea pig! Our enjoy- 
ment of his cornership is short. He tells 
above ‘' «here be began’’ Bruce tells be 
low where he ended! 

JAMAICA PEAIN, MASS. 

Dear Mr. Martin: A few days after the Pig 
wrote to you h» was put 
out in the yard in h's cage. 
A neigh bor’s cat got into the 
yard and killed him. Weall 
felt very sorry. We now 
have another which we call 
Juliet. Bruce B. 

What a tragedy that must 
have been! Why could not 
the otber neighbor, that 
noble looking Newfound- 
lander, have appeared on 
the scene at the critical 
moment and rescued poor 
little Guinea? Blessings 
on that little Robert—we 
shall hear from him in the 
Corner in a very few years! 

HILLSIDE, 
Warwick Nxck, R. I. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am 
much interested in the Cor- 
ner page and would like to 
be a Cornerer. I am nine 
years old and go to school 
in Providence, but now I 
am in the country for the 
summer. We can see al- 
most the whole of the State of Rhode Island 
from our house. Harowp B. 


Why not take a snap-shot of the State 
some day? If suitable we will have it elec- 
trotyped for the Corner. But please, Cor- 
nerers, do not send any vacation pictures in 
blue print—they cannot be copied. 

BarRTON, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My school will close this 
week for all summer. I am going to see my 


randma and grandpa. They live on a farm 
n Craftsbury. I have very fine times out 
there. A woman who lives at our house 
found a humming bird clinging to the clothes 
line and she brought it in and warmed it and 
then it flew around lively, and then she let it 
zo and afterwards mamma found it out in the 
field dead. Aveusta S. 


This brings out three bird letters: 


WerymoutH HeErcuts, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to find the name of 
a bird that has taken up its lodging on a tree 
near our house. It is jike several birds. It 
answers the description of a junco, but not 
quite, and itis almosta catbird. It is smaller 
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A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG AND A BOSTON BOY 


than a robin. Has a slate coat with a lighter 
slate for breast, a large head with a black 
cap, and a dark tail, either black or very dark 
slate. It has a long, black bill. It is quite 
brave and will let me go quite near it. It 
siugs nearly all day and very sweetly. It is 
an insect eating bird and sits on apple trees 
and eats the contents of the worm nest+. The 
male and female are of about the same color. 
My cat Jimmie sends his love to Kitty Clover. 
He hopes that K. C. has not been having an 
ulcerated tooth as he has. AMBLIA K, 


NORTHBORO, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: .. . I send —— cents for 


Pomiuk. The other day I saw a bird with a 
yellow breast, bat underneath it was white. 





THREE CHILDREN AND A GUINEA PIG 


I would like to know the name of it. It was 
darkish green, its back and wings were al- 
most black; they bad white curved stripes. 
Good-by. Howarp 8. 
Of two young ladies to whom the first 
letter was handed, one thought the bird was 
a vireo, the other a catbird. Later, a boy 
much interested in such things brought me 
back the letters (on his wheel), also a speci- 
men of a pewee flycatcher, which he thought 


answered to the second bird. Amelia’s bird, 
he felt sure, was a “‘truly’’ catbird. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I used to think I was too 
old to be put in the Corner, but I found there 
were a good many olderthan myself admitted. 
I wish to ask a question about birds. Do the 
have any way of supplying their young with 
water? It is said that parrots do not need 
water when their food is moist. Mrs. L. 
Perhaps a recent contributor, who knows 
‘how to be happy without a wheel’ in 
watching birds, can answer the questions. 
When I copied the first sentence of 
Augusta’s letter above about ‘‘school 
closing today,’ I remembered that I 
had seen a schoolhouse flag flying this 
morning, and was told that it was on 
account of the ‘last day of school.” 
It is past time now for the “ graduat- 
ing exercises,’ but I think I will go 
down and get the last of them. 


As I was climbing the stairs to the 
school-hal), I thought the voice of the 
boy speaking sounded familiar, and 
when the polite usher boy had handed 
me a program (he had a fine bouquet 
in his other hand, which I suppose 
was to be given to some favorite boy 
or girl), I saw that it belonged to the 
bicycle rider who had brought me the 
specimen bird. His essay was on “ Old 
and New Olympic Games,” and I found 
that he knew something besides riding 
bicycles and catching flycatchers, One 
girl recited a Revolutionary story, ‘‘The 
Ride of Great-grandmother Lee’’—no doubt 
she was the great-grandmother of some of 
you too—and a boy spoke about ‘‘ Andié 
and Ha’e,’’ the spies of the Revolution, you 
know. I sat so far back I could not see his 
face distinctly, but I recognized his name 
on the program as having been signed to 
Corner letters. A bright girl read the ‘' class 
prophecy,’’ which she had cleverly dreamed 
out as having been shown to her in the 
mirror by the Q1een in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ The children and 
people all laughed as she 
described what each one 
would be doing a few years 
hence, I suppose because 
80 improbable—the Olym- 
pic boy carrying a white- 
wash bucket, the André 
and Hale boy being a pro- 
fessor of electric science, 
etc. 

Then a gentleman made 
a short address to the chil- 
dren, which I wish all of 
you could have heard, 
about their ‘' Opportu- 
nity.’’ If they and all of 
you schoo) children im- 
prove your ‘‘ opportunity ”’ 
—as you can—lI will proph- 
esy of you that you will be 
something and do some- 
thing good and true in the 
world. I hope there is 
room now to hope that you will all have 
a happy vacation—and write the Corner 
about anything interesting or remarkable 
which you see. I have just met on a sub- 
urban electric car a boy on his way to the 
White Hills. He has sent his bicycle on by 
express. He says he will write! 


Me. MSE) 
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The Sunday School 


LEssON FOR JULY 18 Acts 17: 1-12 


PAUL AT THESSALONIOA AND BEREA 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 





‘When they persecute you in this city, flee 
into the next,” said Jesus to the first mission- 
aries he sent out. Paul made this his motto. 
In each city he left the seed cf a church and 
he was never so far discouraged as to speak of 
giving up hiswork. The way in which he and 
his companions did that work cught to be an 
inspiration to every Christian obeying his 
Master’s orders. We may best understand 
their spirit in this lesson by considering: 

I. The missionaries laboring in Thessalonica. 
Driven from Philippi, they moved on about 
100 miles to another important center, far 
enough away to be beyond the influence of 
their persecutors. Thessalonica, the chief 
city of Thessaly, was well suited for the be- 
ginning of Christian work for the province. 
So it is now. The American Board planted 
one of its earlier missions there, and though 
that was after a time given up another was 
started about three years ago. 

Something more than two years ago a com- 
pany of Americans landed at Salonica and 
sought some place, as Paul did, where we 
might find a welcome. After much wander- 
ing about, we were directed to a Christian 
church. Thera we found a native preacher 
with his wife and children. The only lan- 


_ guage in which we could communicate with 


him was Greek. By this we made him under- 
stand that we were seeking American mis- 
sionaries, and he led us through streets wind- 
ing up the hill till we came tothe hired dwell- 
irg of Dr. House and Mr. Haskell, where we 
found a warm welccme. From the roof we 
saw the white summit of Olympus sgainst the 
western sky. Salonica lies on hills sloping 
down to a five barbor at the head of .the Ther- 
maic Gulf. It is the terminus of the railroad 
from western Europe. If Paul were to be- 
gin his mission over again, I doubt not he 
would choose this place, as he did before, to 
plant a church. 

The steps the missionaries took to establish 
their work were simple, natural and wise. 

1. They preached in the synagogue. They 
were Jews, and of course would seek Jews 
first. Salonica is today the second Jewish 
city in Europe-in proportion of its size. Of 
its inhabitants about 90,000 are Jews. But 
they mostly speak Spanish, and probably are 
not direct descendants of those to whom Paul 
preached. 

2. They reasoned out of the Scriptures. 
With these their hearers were familiar. They 
believed the Scriptures. It was only neces- 
sary to show what they meant in order to win 
converts. Men who know the Scriptures and 
how to interpret them aright are sure of an 
audience and of doing good. 

3. They proved that Jesus was the Messiah. 
They did for these Jews what Jesus did for 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus, when he 
quoted what the prophets had spoken and 
said, “ Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things aud to enter into his glory?” 
Then Paul said, ‘‘' This Jesus, whom I pro- 
claim unto you,” has fulfilled the prophecies. 
He is the Messiah. This knowledge of the 
Scriptures, which holds the key to their in- 
terpretation in the fact that ‘‘the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy,” gives 
the preacher and the teacher convircing 
power. 

4. They won converts, both Jews and 
Greeks. We must read carefully the epistle 
to the Thessalonians in order to get a true 
idea of the work of these missionaries. They 
probably stayed the whole winter in that city. 
Paul worked there to earn his living while he 
preached, for he would not burden for his 
support the people with whom he labored 
{1 Thess. 2: 9]. Even then he found the 
money which was repeatedly sent from the 
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brethren at Philippi most welcome [Phil. 4: 
16-18]. Paul became very deeply attached to 
the Thessalonian Christians. In his darkest 
hours the assurance that they loved him and 
wanted to see him gave him courage [1 Thess. 
3: 6-10]. Who can measure the personal affec- 
tion which must give force to the preaching 
that plants strong Christian churches? Paul 
won some Jews, a large number of Greeks 
who had accepted the Jewish faith and a 
goodly company of the better class of women. 
All classes of men accepted the gospel he 
preached, but it was difficult here and at 
Berea to win the more ignorant women, who 
were wedded to their superstitions. 

II. The opposition from the Jews. Natur- 
ally they were offended when they found this 
newcomer drawing many from their fellow- 
ship. They showed the same spirit as those 
in Jerusalem who crucified Jesus [1 Thess. 2: 
15,16]. They skillfully inaugurated a perse- 
cution by: 

1. Inciting a mob against the missionaries. 
Those who have nothing to do are usually 
the first persons to be appealed to to start a 
riot. The rabble has nothing to lose. 

2 By attacking the friends of the mission- 
aries. This account reads like reports in the 
Missionary Herald from China and Turkey. 
The crowd mobbed the house of Jason, where 
Paul and his friends stayed. 


3. They charged the missionaries with trea- 
son. They said that these men had made 
mischief in other places, that they were try- 
ing to set up Jesus as emperor in place of 
Ceasar, and that they defied the laws of the 
land. Those who have personal grievances 
can find their opponents guilty on very slight 
knowledge. 

4. They secured an indictment against Ja- 
son. The only charge they could make 
against him was that he sheltered the mis- 
sionaries in his home. But that was enough 
to give the rulers reason to bind Jason over 
to keep the peace. And it proved enough to 
drive Paul out of Thessalonica ard keep bim 
out. He wou'd not bring trouble on Jason. 
But he vainly longed to go back, and this de- 
vice of his enemies he regarded as the act of 
Satan [1 Thess. 2: 18]. 

III. The prevalence of the gospel at Thessa- 
lonica. Notwithstanding the ofposition, the 
missiosaries were successful. Many received 
the message, as it was in trutb, the Word of 
God [1 Thess. 2: 13]. Their lives were an in- 
spiration to all the Christians in that prov- 
ince and in Achaia also. Beyond these prov- 
inces they spread the gospel which they 
had received, so that they took up and did 
effectively the work which Paul was pre- 
vented from doing [1 Thess. 1: 6-10]. What 
mattered it that the missionaries were perse- 
cuted and driven away, when what they 
sought was accomplished? That is our assur- 
ance in doing the work God sets for us to do, 
even under the most discouraging conditions. 
‘*My word ...shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 

IV. The reception of the gospel in Berea. 
Sixty miles southwest of Thessalonica the 
banished missionaries found another center 
for work. Here were more honorable Jews, 
who studied the Scriptures for themselves to 
see whether or not Paul was right in his ap- 
plication of them to Jesus as the Messiah. 
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This single incident has made Berea famous 
in Christian annals. What disputes in the 
church would have been saved, what conflicts 
and dishonor avoided, if all those interested 
in the truth who profess to believe in the 
Scriptures had followed the example of the 
Bereans! These Jews, instead of charging 
Paul with being a heretic, turned to their 
Bibles with open minds. ‘Therefore,’’ says 
Luke, “ many of them believed.”’ They found 
that Jesus fulfilled the prophecies in the 
Scriptures. They accepted him as their Sav- 
iour and Lord and brought with them a mul- 
titude of Gentiles. The Scriptures show the 
way of eternal life because they testify of 
Christ. : 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 
Topic for July 11-17. The Recorded Prayers of 

Jesus. Matt. 26: 36-46; Luke 10: 21-24; 

23: 32-38; John 17. 

Prayers for his own need. Thanksgiving. Inter- 
cession. 





[See prayer meeting editorial } 





SPAIN’S GREAT LOSSES 
The London Chronicle comments thus upon 
the dilemma in which Spain finds herself: 


If Spaio, however, could only be induced 
to abate her pride, it would be an act of 
elementary prudence to find a retreat of 
almost any kind from an untenable position. 
She has already paid a high price in money 
and men for her present insecure hold over 
both Cuba and the Philippines. Between 
March, 1895, and March, 1897, 187,282 men 
were disna'ched to Cubs, 4827 to Porto 
Rico and 26 622 to the Philippines, making 
a grand total of 218731. The losses in 
Cuba from wounds and disease are set down 
at over 47 000 men, without counting some 
16 000 in hospital, Statistics are not fully 
returned from ths Philippines, but the ab- 
sence of yellow fever reduces the rate of 
mortality. The cost of the Cuban war may 
be roughly estimated at not less than £45,- 
000 000 sterling. In the Philippines the ex- 
pepses mount up to about £400,000 a month, 
Apart from this burden the nation bas had 
to pay 78,000,000 pesetas in the shape of 
substitution money for recruits who have 
shirked the unpleasant duty of serving 
abroad. 











Intelligent women 
would not use baking 
powder containing alum 
if they knew it, no mat- 
ter how cheap it might 
be. Cheap baking pow- 
ders sell because people 
do not know what is in 
them. 

Everything used in 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is plainly named 
on the label. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
BIBLE READERS SENT FORTH 

The eleventh anniversary of the Bethlehem 
Bible Readers’ School occurred June 24 at 
Bethlehem Church in Cleveland, O. Four 
young women graduated—two Bohemians, 
one German and one Slovak. Miss Belz read 
an essay on The Kaiserswerth Deaconess 
Work, Miss Mary Zoltdk spoke of The Slovaks 
in Hungary and in the United States, Miss 
Annie Jelinek gave an, account of the pious 
governor of Moravia, Karel Zerotin, and Miss 
Junek gave a Bible exercise describing the 
wanderings of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. 
Professor Miskovsky of the Oberlin Slavic 
department delivered a short address in Bo- 
hemian on the need of such work as the Bible 
readers are doing, and Supt. H. A. Schaufiler 
spoke on prospective joy as a motive to pa- 
tient endurance. The pupils of the school 
sang two beautiful songs. A large audience 
filled the body of the church and manifested 
great interest in the exercises, after the close 
of which the company repaired to the Bible 
Readers’ Home, where an informal reception 
was held. 

It was cheering to see what lively interest 
such an occasion awakens in visiting friends, 
and how it quickens their desire for the 
greater prosperity of this work, the enlarge- 
ment of the school and the multiplication of 
the female missionary force in our number- 
less home mission fields, both among native 
and foreign population. All this will be pos- 
sible just so far and so fast as our churches, 
especially the women of our churches, be- 
come thoroughly interested in it and put their 
hands to it. 

THE WORLD AROUND 

A Desire for Good Literature. The Presbyte- 
tian mission press at Shanghai is doing an 
important work for China,’as its last report 
indicates. Over 46,000,000 pages have been 
printed in the year, and about thirty different 
Bible societies and organizations depend upon 
this press for aid in their own work. The 
Chinese are awakening to the need of a higher 
order of literature than they formerly cared 
for. From the anti-foreign and exclusive 
province of Hunan has come a call for 120 
copies of The Review of the Timesin Chinese. 


Christianity in Iceland. As long ago as 1870 
William Morris visited Iceland and returned 
an enthusiast for the country. His interest 
in the people, climate, ponies and volcanic 
formation is recalled upon seeing the fine pic- 
tures in The Missionary Review of the World 
for July, and an article upon the country. 
The Icelanders are hospitable, honest, intelli- 
gent and sincere in their faith. The absence 
of roads and bridges makes traveling difficult, 
but the sure-footed little ponies carry their 
riders always to the communion, which is 
celebrated twice a year, the women on that 
day wearing the old costume of the days of 
the Vikings. On other Sundays if only seven 
persons assemble service is held, after which 
the clergyman gives refreshments to all the 
congregation, which to a man with a salary 
of $200 means true self-denial. All belong to 
the Lutheran Church, although Roman Cath- 
olic vestments are still worn as in the days of 
papal power. 

Not a Cheering Outlook. The Roman Catho- 


lics are gaining power in Madagascar, for it is 


said that the French officials depend upon the 
priests for information and for service as inter- 
preters. Many of the Protestant chapels have 
been given over to the priests for Catholic 
worship. In one district where there were 
seventy or more mission schools there are 
now only six, with about 100 pupils. Both 
the London and Paris Missionary Societies 
are suffering greatly, but religious tolerance 
can hardly be hoped for in lands where the 
Jesuits rule. 


Heathen No Longer. An interesting gift for 
the famine sufferers in India has been re- 
ceived by the London Mansion House Fand 
from the Fiji Islands. When Victoria was 
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made queen, sixty years ago, these islands 
were inhabited by a most ferocious population 
of cannibals. Wesleyan missionaries under- 
took work there in 1838, for it was not con- 
sidered safe by sailors and merchants to go 
there until missionary work had been done. 
Now, out of a population of 125,000, about 
100,000 are reported as Wesleyans, and the 
grandchildren of the pagans who were ready 
to slay and eat the first missionaries have 
given $4,000 for the starving Indians. The 
last government hand-book speaks of the Fi- 
jians as the most law-abiding community in 
the world. They not only support their own 
church weil, but are going into other islands 
with the gospel. Nine catechists have been 
recently appointed to go to New Guinea, and 
other places in the southern hemisphere are 
feeling the example of these people. 
Episcopalians as Evangelizers. Most naturally 
the English missionary magazines for the last 
month are full of backward looks, contrasts 
between the beginnings of the foreign work 
sixty years ago and the present state of the 
fields. The ninety-eighth anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Society was held in Lon- 
don in May, eight days being none too long to 
hear the reports and plans for the new year. 
The annual sermon was a powerful one by the 
Bishop of Ripon, from the text All Souls Are 
Mine. Ten years ago 900 missionaries were 
on the rolls; in this last decade 700 have been 
sent out, while within the last year 7,700 
have been added to the churches. A debt of 
$45,000 is upon the society. Missionary con- 
tributions in England are only one-twentieth 
per cent. of the total income of the country. 


OUR OWN WORK 


A Good Year’s Record. The annual report 
for the Marathi Mission is at hand with its 
story of anxiety and discouragement, relieved 
by hope and courage. No year as this of 
1896 has witnessed so large accessions to the 
church, the result of faithful years of seed 
sowing. Two new churches have been or- 
ganized and 203 received on confession of 
faith, the largest number received in any one 
year. In view of the famine and plague, it is 
not strange that the contributions have fallen 
off somewhat. The out-stations and Sunday 
schools have been lessened in numbers, but 
there has been a marked gain in attendance 
in all the schools. The millions who are dy- 
ing from starvation and disease emphasize 
the fact that there is a great need of indus- 
trial training. Caste prejudice and conserv- 
atism prevent Hindus from learning a trade, 
but Christians are not influenced by such 
feelings, and as it is rare to find a native 
Christian who cannot read he is thereby 
much better prepared to take up a higher 
class of work than the Hindus, one-seventh of 
whom cannot read. The only hope that the 
pupils now in the village schools will be able 
to obtain a comfortable living in the future is 
through giving them an industrial education. 

In Behalf of Those in Slavery. The Philafrican 
League, under the leadership of the explorer 
and philanthropist Heli Chatelain, has so far 
advanced its work as to be ready to send out 
a colony, which will be located on the high 
tableland of West Central Africa in the re- 
gion back of the Portuguese territory of An- 
gola. The league has for its object the acqui- 
sition of land and the settlement of model 
Christian villages of freed slaves and free 
natives, in order to make a beginning of the 
civilization of Africa and the overthrow of 
slavery, which still holds 50,000,000 of Africans 
in bondage. M. Chatelain’s work is indorsed 
by the American Evangelical Alliance, and is 
under the control of a strong executive com- 
mittee, of which Hon. Thomas L. James, ex- 
postmaster general of New York, is treasurer. 

Suggestions to Leaders. Leaders of mission- 
ary meetings will do well to consider the 
topic proposed by the Woman’s Board for 
July, God’s Promises the Foundation of Our 
Missionary Work. In the June number of 
Life and Light are suggestive articles by Mrs. 
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E. R. Montgomery and Mrs. C. H. Daniels, 
and also examples of promises fulfilled from 
various mission fields. From Mrs. Capron’s 
warm, consecrated heart has come a leaflet on 
the same subject, which should receive care- 
ful reading. The latest mails from Micronesia 
bring wonderful accounts of the work in those 
far-off islands, especially in the Mortlock 
group. We would suggest that in Christian 
Endeavor meetings and in monthly concerts 
the marvelous change in the condition of 
these people within a decade, the large num- 
ber of converts recently received into the 
church, the present state of the natives on 
the Carolinas be studied in detail. The Mis- 
sionary Herald for June and July and the 
Life and Light for July give much interesting 
material. 
FRESH FACTS 

The Abyssinian Church, the oldest organ- 
ized national church in existence, is said to 
be about to abandon its policy of isolation 
and to enter into friendly relations with 
Western Christianity. It is likely to seek 
some form of union with the Orthodox Church 
of Russia. 


The United Brethren, representing the Mo- 
ravian body, has assumed charge, by arrange- 
ment with the London Missionary Society, of 
Urambo in German East Africa as a mission 
center. It is an important field, there being 
no other Protestant mission nearer than Uten- 
gule and Rungue, north of Lake Nyassa and 
eighty miles away. 

During the last dozen years the work of 
the Rhenish Missionary Society in Southwest 
Africa has increased remarkably and more 
than that of any other German society. In 
1885 it had 68 European agents and 111 in 
1895, in the former year it had 122 stations 
and out-stations and in the latter 230, while 
the number of its native adherents has in- 
creased from nearly 28,000 to more than 60,000. 
It is now at work among ten different peoples. 


OHRISTIANITY SUPERNATURAL 

Faith has little life unless it lays hold of 
the personal God, whose power is over all and 
is put forth intelligently to preserve and save 
men. If God is not apart from and above 
nature we cannot ask men to love and follow 
him, and we have no gospel for lost men. In 
the annual sermon before the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, Rev. Dr. N.8. Wood of Boston 
thus clearly states this vital truth: 


The gospel which we preach is based on 
supernaturalism. You must falsify a large 
part of its teaching and ignore the main 
scope of its plan if you would make it a re- 
ligion of naturalism. It professes to be a 
revelation. It is God incarnate, crucified, 
risen into primeval glory, who is the heart 
of thia religion. But much of the modern 
teaching of Christian socialism, Christian 
science, Christian evolution, Christian crit- 
icism and Christian agnosticism proceed 
on the subtle but unstated hypothesis that 
Christianity is not supernatural but natural. 
Seize this clue and you have the key which 
unlocks the secrets of many recent volumes, 
many pulpit utterances and of much s0- 
called Christian scholarship. Under the 
name of Christianity men would undermine 
and overthrow Christianity itself. But 
Christianity is a supernatural religion, and 
the supreme hope of the great missionary 
enterprise is that God attests its reality and 
nature by miracles of the Holy Ghost. It 
is the power of God and not of men that 
will break down the world’s heathenism, 


a 


The New York Herald has recently tabulated 
the recorded lynchings in the United States. 
The worst year was 1892,"when there were 235, 
and the least culpable 1896, when there were 
141. This is a crime of mob violence most 
common in the South and West, where the 
provocation is no doubt greatest. Neither of 
the political platforms recently adopted in 
Ohio, by the way, had a word to say about the 
lynching in Urbana. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE PROPHECIES OF JESUS CHRIST 

This volume, by Prof. Paul Schwartzkopff, 
has been translated by Rev. Neil Buchanan. 
It is the fourth part of an intended work, to 
be entitled The Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, Its Content, Range and Limits, and 
the fourth part of the book is published 
first, because it deals with current ques- 
tions. It relates specially to the prophecies 
which bear upon the death, resurrection and 
second coming of our Lord, It is a good 
example of the acutely critical work so 
much of which comes from German sources 
and for which the German mind seems to 
be peculiarly well adapted. This fact in- 
terferes, somewhat, with the value of the 
argument, there being many interruptions 
in the way of reference to other scholars 
and their work, many of whom can be fam- 
iliar, if known at all, to few but specialists, 
Nevertheless, the argument is sufliciently 
clear, 

The author is inclined to put large em- 
phasis upon the human side of the nature 
of Jesus. And his conception of the develop- 
ment of our Lord’s comprehension of his 
deity and of its relation to his humanity 
and work is that this development was 
more gradual than many other students 
have believed. He does not always succeed 
in establishing his positions in this matter. 
He seems to us to put undue significance 
into certain utterances of Christ and to 
subtract somewhat from the meaning of 
others. Nevertheless, he nowhere seems 
to be consciously subordinating proofs to 
theory. He believes that Jesus Christ did 
not at first comprehend the necessity of his 
own death to his redeeming work, but that 
this grew upon him and was foretold by him. 

In connection with Christ’s prediction of 
his resurrection, there is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the corporeity of Christ’s appear- 
ances after he had arisen. Dr. Schwartz- 
kopff believes, on the whole, that Christ did 
rise in a real body, although a spiritual, and 
his conclusion is the more convincing be. 
cause of the great care and candor exhibited 
in discussing the different theories to the 
contrary. In regard to the second coming 
he believes Jesus to have declared it, but to 
have supposed that it would be speedy and 
to have been mistaken in this prediction, 
but that this ignorance of the precise day and 
hour of it does not militate against Christ’s 
essential foreknowledge, and, indeed, that 
his mistake as to its speedy realization is 
not inconsistent with his omniscience in 
supernatural matters. This illustrates the 
author’s tendency to emphasize the human 
side of Christ’s dual nature, and he some- 
times seems to us to grant more than is 
necessary either in theory or in strict pre- 
cision. ; 

He also denies the existence of demons, 
as though their non-existence were an ac- 
cepted and established fact. The book 
illustrates the author’s individuality in a 
marked and frequent manner, and thereby 
becomes all the more interesting to the 
reader, but its spirit is uniformly rever- 
ent, candid and earnest, and whatever one 
may think of its copclusions it must be ac- 
cepted as a very valuable study of its sub- 
ject. He seems to doubt the theory that 
Jesus preached to the departed spirits be- 
tween his burial and his resurrection, and 
he claims that faith in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ plainly is not essential to 
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salvation. One of the most interesting 
features of his argument is that in which 
he urges the psychological necessity of the 
resurrection and its prediction. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $1.75.] 

DEAN FARRAR ON THE BIBLE 

Dean Farrar’s volume, The Bible, Its 
Meaning and Supremacy, deals with a schol- 
arly theme, but in a manner so simple and 
lucid that ordinary readers can get all the 
benefit of it. The object of the book is to 
explain what the Bible is, and how it is to 
be regarded with a view to modern ques- 
tions and discussions and differences of 
opinion. The author represents the modern 
school of Biblical criticism, although not its 
most radical division, and most of his posi- 
tions are such as are held by the more con- 
servative students who, nevertheless, have 
altered somewhat the views which they 
held a generation ago. We suppose it is 
useful, on the whole, to point out that the 
imprecatory Psalms and some other Bibli- 
cal passages, which are vehemently objected 
to on the ground of their unrighteous tone, 
are not to be defended from the modern 
point of view, but we do not think enough 
attention is paid to the fact that the Bible 
does not necessarily justify them because 
it treats them from the point of view of 
their own time. Dean Farrar does not 
overlook this, but does not quite do justice 
to it. He brings out well the facts that in- 
spiration is still an undefined term and 
that the theory of verbal inspiration cannot 
be supported, 

We should be glad if he had some- 
where given a more ; ositive expression of 
what he believes insjiration to be. The 
nearest which he comes to so doing is the 
negative utterance that whatever in the Bible 
teaches, or seems to teach, that which is not 
in accordance with Christ’s love, gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness and purity is not God’s 
word tous. He says well that the Bible is 
not the only source from which we can 
learn of God. The chapters on the misin- 
terpretation of Scripture are thoughtful and 
helpful; that on the supremacy of the Bible 
and those on the relation of the Bible to 
individual souls also are extremely valua-. 
ble in more than one way. The volume is 
of great interest and will do solid good. 
Its weak points are unlikely to result in any 
injury to the reader. [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00.) 

STORIES 

The Gad-Fly [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25], 
by E. L. Voynich, is a story of Italian life 
chiefly dealing with the plots and efforts of 
the revolutionists of half a century ago. It 
is one of the most picturesque and dramatic 
novels of recent years. It is painful in its 
interest, yet engrossing and thrilling. The 
ingenuity of the plot, the pertinacity with 
which its possibilities are exhausted to the 
last degree, and the skill with which the 
interest of the narrative is increased up to 
the very climax are unusual. Asa piece of 
literary work the book deserves high praise 
in respect to both the purely descriptive 
passages and the delineation of character. 
The hero is a remarkably self-consistent 
and powerful conception, and so is the 
other of the two chief characters—the eccle- 
siastic. In the plot the revolutionists and 
their schemes serve but as a vivid back- 
ground for the careers of the two charac- 
ters just named. The book cannot be called 
altogether pleasant reading, but it cannot 
fail to make its mark for its ability. 

One Man's View [Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
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$1.00], by Leonard Merrick, is an English 
society story describing the matrimonial 
troubles of the hero and heroine, which 
reached an extreme point, and their ulti- 
mate reunion. The plot is simple but pow- 
erful—more striking than probable—and 
the special charm of the book, for it has a 
considerable charm, is in the style, which 
is exceptionally easy and well turned.—— 
Students of Negro life and character will 
enjoy Pink Marsh [Herbert S. Stone & Co, 
$1.25], by George Ade. It contains a series 
of studies of Negro subjects as found in 
Chicago, and, although naturally not very 
elevated in tone, is ful] of genuine human- 
ity, and the author shows himself a student 
of remarkably keen perceptions and equally 
vivid descriptive powers. The pictures are 
by J. T. McCutcheon and add a great deal 
to the book. Itis a striking piece of work 
in its way. 

Ruth Farmer [Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents], by Agnes Marshbank, isa 
readable Scotch story of domestic infelicity 
and the troubles growing out of it, and here, 
too, the end is happiness. Itis well written 
and is wholesome in tone.——A Daughter of 
Cuba [Merriam Company. 50 cents], by 
Helen M. Bowen, describes actors and 
events in the present revolutionary struggle 
in Cuba from the point of view of the Cuban 
insurgents, and is a vivid, powerful, and, 
in some passages, brilliant novel. It un- 
doubtedly gives a fairly good idea of the 
troubles which harass the island as they 
appear on the inside, and it contains a 
spirited love story as well.——The Gadshill 
Edition of Dickens’s works begins with a 
two-volume issde of Nicholas Nickleby 
[Charles Scribner’sSons. Imported. $3.00]. 
Andrew Lang isthe editor and has furnished 
the introduction, The edition is to contain 
thirty two volumes, of which these two are 
samples. A portrait of Dickens himself in 
his early manhood serves as the frentispiece 
of the first volume, and the illustrations and 
text are those of the edition of 1867 and 1868 
which Dickens himself carefully corrected. 
The illustrations are the characteristic and 
remarkably suggestive productions already 
so famous in Dickens’s works from the 
pencil of Hablot K. Browne. The type, 
paper, binding, illustrations and everything 
unite to render this a charming library 
edition. 

In His Place What Would Jesus Do ? [Ad- 
vance Publishing Co. $1.00] contains Rev, 
C. M. Sheldon’s vigorous and helpful story, 
which has recently appeared in the columns 
of The Advance, It is strong in the por- 
trayal of character and full of movement 
and incident. The definite and practical 
purpose of illustrating religion in business 
life is impressed skillfully, and the book 
will have a large influence for good.——The 
Ready Rangers [Lothrop Publishing Co. 
$1.25], by Kirk Munroe, is a lively story for 
enterprising boys. It is an amusing record 
of adventures of all sorts. It would be cif- 
ficult to persuade anybody that so many 
and so many different. kinds of adventure 
could be described so naturally and skill- 
fully in so short a book as this, but the au- 
thor bas succeeded triumphantly and the 
spirit of his work is wholesome and manly. 
The boys will read it eagerly.—— The Great 
Island [Lothrop Publishing Co. 75 cents] 
is another of Mr. Willis B. Allen’s bright 
and readable books for the young. This, 
too, is entertaining and also furnishes con- 
siderable useful information, the island of 
New Guinea being the scene. It is excit- 
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ing, but not in any way unwholesome, and 
contains considerable material of permanent 
value. 

Maude [Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.00], by 
the late Christina Rossetti, has been edited 
by W. M. Rossetti, her brother, and is a 
story including a number of songs and 
other poems. We doubt whether the pres- 
ervation of two or three of the poems in 
their original environment of narrative 
which deserve preservation in some form, 
although not strikingly conspicuous for 
excellence, is a sufficient justification for 
the publication of this sentimenta], morbid 
and commonplace little tale, which, even 
including the larger part of its verse, is 
more likely to injure the author’s reputa- 
tion than to benefit it. That it is a juve- 
nile production and is published distinctly 
as such does not help the matter very 
much, The story is inferior to those which 
many bright girls of fifteen would write, 
and the editor’s apparent purpose to give 
publicity to the poems included is hardly a 
proper warrant. Most of them are hardly 
more meritorious than the prose. We can- 
not give the book any higher praise. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Dr. C. J. Bullock’s introduction to the 
Study f Economics [Silver, Burdett & Co. 
$1.25] presents a discussion of economic 
principles with special reference to Amer- 
ican conditions. But such topics as consid- 
erations of space have forbidden the au- 
thor to discues at considerable length are 
omitted. Thespirit manifested is impartial, 
the writer’s purpose being to present both 
sides, yet the work is not merely the pro- 
duction of an undecided compiler but that 
of a fair-minded scholar having positive 
convictions and able to heed and set forth 
those of his opponents. The book is well 
printed and well indexed. 

Method in History [Ginn & Co. $1.10], 
by Prof. W. H. Mace, is the fruit of practi- 
cal experience as an instructor and endeav- 
ors successfully to do fundamental and last- 
ing work in the suggestion of principles 
and their application. The author’s pur- 
pose is to train the student to do his own 
thinking in regard to history and to work 
out his own system, certain general sugges- 
tions being furnished for his guidance. 
The method of the book is enlightened and 
its execution skillful, 

Macbeth [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 35 
cents] is a new volume in the Students’ 
Series of English Classics, edited by Dr. 
J. M. Garnett. It is intended for a school 
and college text-book and is based on Dr. 
Furness’s work, There are references to 
Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar, various 
notes, etc., and an appendix discussing in- 
terpolations in the play. 

Via Latina [Ginn & Co. 85 cents] is an 
easy Latin reader by Mr. W. C. Collar, 
having also a vocabulary supplied by Mr. 
C. W. Gleason. The work applies the 
masterly knowledge of the authors to the 
task of aiding young people to acquire the 
Latin language, a task far from easy, but 
rendered the easier for those who use this 
volume by the increasing interest of its 
pages and the skill with which the difficu!- 
ties of students are anticipated and met. 

La Poudre Aux Yeux [D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents] is a comedy in two acts by Labiche 


and Martin, edited by Prof. B. W. Wells.. 


The humorcus features of the play, as well 
as its choice French, render it attractive to 
students, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Hired Furnished [Roberts Bros. $1.25] is 
by Margaret B. Wright, and describes cer- 
tain experiences in lodgings in England. It 
is partly an economic record, partly a book 
of travel and partly a volume of historical 
description. The writer has made consid- 
erable research and gained large experience 
in the world of English hired Icdgings, of 
the results of which many of her American 
fellow countrymen and women will be glad 
to take advantage. Comfort is obtainable 
in a very high degree and at a compara- 
tively low cost in such lodgings by those 
who are familiar with a few principles and 
facts beforehand. The story of the adven- 
tures of the writer and her husband is quite 
bright and entertaining. Some pages re- 
mind one of a guide-book, but it is decid- 
edly amusing in its way and full of practical 
suggestion of value about places, customs, 
etc. It is a good book to have at hand 
while planning an English tour, but few 
people will care to read it straight through. 
" Of the three volumes of An Illustrated 
Flora of the Northern United States, Canada 
and the British Possessions [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00], by Prof. N. L. Britton 
and Hon. Addison Brown, Volume IL., from 
Portulaca to Buck Bean, is before us. It 
is a scientific volume intended for botanical 
specialists, using technical names and terms 
and having a disgram of almost every plant 
described. It tells the kind of soil in which 
each grows.and the time of the year when 
it should be looked for, and mentions the 
portion of the country where it is found. 
It is a substantial and handsome volume in 
the same general form as Volume I., and is 
well indexed. Those who have made a 
sufficient study of botany to be masters of 
its phraseology will value the book, and 
many others will find in it a great deal 
which they will prize. 

Thirteen of Mr. Gladstone’s papers have 
been gathered into a volume entitled Later 
Gleanings, a new series of Gleanings of Past 
Years [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25]. 
We do not know by whom the preparation 
of this little book has been undertaken, but 
it seems to have been well done and pos 
sesses permanent interest. Among the pa 
pers contained are those entitled The Dawn 
of Creation and of Worship, Robert Els- 
mere, the Battle of Belief, The Church 
Under Henry VIII., Professor Huxley and 
the Swine Miracle, True and False Concep- 
tions of the Atonement and The Lord’s 
Day. They are all theological or ecclesias- 
tical papers, and they illustrate the wonder- 
ful versatility, freshness and vigor of Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind strikingly, although only 
as viewed from a special, the religious, 
point of view. 


NOTES 


—— The report of Mark Twain’s poverty is 
denied by those who are in a position to speak 
by authority. Moreover, be has declined the 
proposed fund started in his behalf. 


— Book News calls Jane Austen “ the great- 
est woman author England has produced.” 
What have the admirers of George Eliot, Char- 
lotte Bronté and Mrs. Humphry Ward to say 
to that! 

—— The first edition of Richard Harding 
Davis’s new book, Soldiers of Fortune, al- 
though it numbered 15,000 copies, was ex- 
hausted by advance orders two weeks before 
it came out. 

— The educational side of the life of Mat- 
thew Arnold, which has not received sufficient 
notice, is to be the theme of a new volume of 
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the Great Educators series. He was an in- 
spector of schools for many years. 


— Messrs. Harper & Brothers have estab- 
lished a branch house at 45 Albemarle Street, 
London, baving acquired the business of Os- 
good, McIlvaine & Co. The Osgood of this 
firm was the late J. R. Osgood cf Boston, so 
long and well known as a publisher. 


— The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment not long ago commissioned certain emi- 
nent artists to make designs for the $1, $2and 
$5 silver certificates to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment. Their productions were excellent 
but for some reason designs of less artistic 
merit have been substituted for them after all. 


— A noteworthy recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals is that, although the volume, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Dr. 
Holmes’s famcus work, was copyrighted when 
issued first as a whole in 1858, it never was suc- 
cessfully copyrighted, becauseit had previously 
appeared as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly, 
neither the magazine nor its separate parts 
being copyrighted. An appeal from this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court has been taken. 


— The music publishers of this country 
are much annoyed by a multitude of unau- 
thorized Canadian reprints of our latest copy- 
righted popular songs. It is estimated that 
not less than five million copies of such songs 
were sold during May at from two to five 
cents per copy, the regular price being from 
twenty to forty cents acopy. The New York 
and Chicago music publishers are combining 
to put a step to the evil. It certainly is ob- 
jectionable, but if anybody can make such 
sales pay at two to four cents a copy, it looks 
as if the regular publishers here were accus- 
tomed to make extortionate prcfits out of the 
public. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Cong. S. S.& Pub. Society. Boston, 
THE HyYMNAL: FOR CONGREGATIONAL CHUROHES. 
pp. 680 $135. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
WALKS AND RIDES ABOUT BosTON. By E. M. 
Bacon, pp.419. $1.25 net. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. By E. J. 
Dunning. pp. 336. $2.00. 

F. 8S. Blanchard & Co. Worcester. 
MASSACHUSETTS YEAR BOOK: 1897. pp. 664. $1.75. 
G. P. Putnams’ Sons. New York. 

THE DUNGEONS OF OLD Paris. By Tighe Hopkins. 

pp. 265. $1.75. 


Nippor. Vol. 1. By J. P. Peters, Sc. D. pp. 375. 
2 5 


es UV. 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. By E. VY. Stoddard, M.D. 

pp. 301, $1.75. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE GREY Lapy. By H. 8. Merriman. pp. 377. 

$1.50. 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

SHALL WE CONTINUE IN SIN? By Rev. A. T. 

Pierson, D.D. pp.122, 75 cents. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 


DAUGHTERS OF AsCULAPIUsS. By Alump@ and 
Students of the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. pp. 155. 75 cents net. 


Jenness Miller Publications. Washington, 

THE PHILOSOPHER OF DRIFTWOOD. By Mrs. Jenness 
Miller. pp. 323. $150 

PAPER COVERS. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York 

AN AMERICAN CAVALIER. By W. C. Hudson. pp. 
374. 50 cents. 

George P. Humphrey. Rochester. 

A STATE OF THE PROVINCE OF GEORGIA, pp. 20. 
25 cents, 

MAGAZINES 

June. ScHooLt REVIEW.—PU! PIT. 

July. St. NICHOLAS,—LIPPINCOTT’S.—BOOK MAN.— 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—CATHOLIC WORLD.— 
PREACHER’S.— CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. —INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.—ATLANTIC — 
HOMILETIC REVIRW.—SCRIBNER’S.—CONVERTED 
CATHOLIC,—HABPER’S. 
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Just as some Christain men released their 
slaves before the legal abolition of slavery, so 
should Christian men today scrutinize the 
sources of their income under the clearest 
light which the spirit of Christ and economic 
science can shed upon them, and should re- 
linquish whatever is not begotten of justice.— 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
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Is not a nominal division with real sympa- 
thy and co-operation more the unity for 
which our Lord prayed than a nominal union 
covering a real division ?—Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
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Timely Words of Counsel and Warning 


Citations From Baccalaureate Sermons and Commencement Addresses 


FOUR GREAT DANGERS 


It is evident that there is a widespread and 
growing tendency toward the effacement of a 
feeling of individual responsibility to God. 
Cromwell refused to be made king because he 
was not convinced that God had called him to 
wear a crown. How many men today wait 
for God to call them to public service? We 
have Tammany politics and defeat of arbitra- 
tion treaties because God has no place in the 
plans of those who sit in legislative halls; we 
have pagan immoralities introduced at ban- 
quets and pagan vice winked at in high places 
because a day in which God will judge all men 
is no longer feared ; we have monopolies reach- 
ing out to embrace and strangle our liberties 
because greed of gold and power has blinded 
men to God. 

Another characteristic of our time is an en- 
tire misconception of what is meant by in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom. Liberty of 
thought is the supreme achievement of mod- 
ern times and the condition of progress. We 
are no longer bound in matters of religion by 
the decisions of councils and assemblies com- 
posed of fallible men. No thinking man ac- 
cepts any doctrine in science, political econ- 
omy or religion because it was held in another 
time or by those who have been great. But 
the pendulum has swung too far. Liberty of 
thought does not mean freedom to believe a 
lie; that there is no authority in truth; that 
it is of little importance what men believe; 
that one creed is as good as another. Liberty 
of thought means the duty to think, to think 
hard, to think long, until at last there shall 
come a glimpse of the unity in which all 
things cohere, or until there breaks upon the 
vision such a revelation as is given only to 
those who reverently seek. 

A third characteristic of the modern world 
is a dimming of the lines which separate 
virtue and vice, right and wrong. This is 
the most evident in social and domastic ideals. 
The civilization of a nation is always accord- 
ing to its ideal of moral purity. The people 
who reverence and safeguard their homes 
prosper and endure; those who are fascinated 
by immoralities sow the seed of their own de- 
cay. 

Another characteristic of our time and na- 
tion is painful to state and still more painful 
to be compelled to recognize. If I were asked, 
What is the most ominous fact in the life of 
today? I should without hesitation answer, 
The defeat of the people. The fundamental 
principle of modern civilization is the right of 
the people to rule, but, in this country at least, 
they do not rule. Ina small town the ques- 
tion is merely one of granting a franchise toa 
trolley company. Outside monopolies buy up 
a council or procare special legislation and 
drive through their schemes without the 
slightest regard to the wishes of those whose 
families have lived there for generations. 
Two great nations, after glaring at each other 
for more than a century, conclude that they 
had better clasp hands and be in reality the 
brothers they are in blood, in language, in 
history, in religion; and the people in both 
nations lift up a cry of gladness. But the 
machinery of government is straightway in- 
voked that prejudice may rule, the people be 
humiliated and disgraced, and the hand on 
the clock of history be turned back. Thus 
the government of the people, for the people 
and by the people has failed almost before the 
echoes of Lincoln’s orations have died away. 
—Dr. A. H. Bradford at Amherst, 


THE TASK OF MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


We need a theory of human life which is 
positive, consistent and satisfying. The nor- 
mal type is the successful good man. Modern 
Christianity is trying to produce this type. 
In other words, it is trying to save the world, 


not simply to save the souls of .men out of the 
world. Medizval Christianity said that this 
was an impossible task, and gave itup. Mod- 
era Christianity says that the task is not im- 
possible, that it ought to be done, that it can 
be done, that it is being done. In proof of its 
faith it points to the process now going on, 
the organization of the world in the interest 
of righteousness. That is the meaning of 
good government, of good law, of good litera- 
ture, of good business, 

You send your ship to sail the sea. It 
comes back to you almost a wreck, the cargo 
lost and with only enough of the crew left to 
bring the dismantled hulk into port. That 
may be a grand sight. It may tell its own 
story of suffering and peril and heroism. A 
whole city may turn out before it in welcome. 
But that was not the object for which you 
sent your ship to sail the sea. You waited its 
return freighted with riches, for which you 
built the ship and picked your crew to man it. 
God sends a soul into this world and it comes 
back to him almost a loss, alone and empty- 
handed. That may bea grand sight. It may 
tell its own story of temptation and struggle 
and victory, a seared soul, but saved. All 
heaven may turn out to give it welcome. 
But that was not the end for which God sent 
that soul into this world. He waited its re- 
turn rich with the earnings of the years of 
time. 

There is a world not only of living men, but 
of living forces. The world means organizsd 
power. Men call it the power of state, the 
power of party, the power of the press, the 
power of capital, the power of education— 
they give it a hundred names, and they are 
all real. They stand for facts. They repre- 
sent our world. We cannotignoreit. If we 
want to save men, to help them in body and 
soul, if we want to take part in the social en- 
deavor and ministry of our time, our way lies 
through the forces which we must possess in 
so far as we may hope to do the greatest good. 
The man who fears this intervening world o. 
misunderstands it or underestimates its moral 
value will certainly lose it. And he who 
loses his world will lose the thing of greatest 
worth next to bis own soul —President Tucker 
at Dartmouth. 

THE SCHOLAR’S SORROW 

Nobler sorrow of the scholar comes not 
only with the education of the critical fac- 
ulty, it comes also with the widening of the 
world. I have said that as the critical faculty 
is educated the field of uncritical satisfaction 
grows less and less. The delights of igno- 
rance are very largely the miseries of culture. 
What seems good to the untaught masses 
may to the schoiar be in the last degree re- 
pellent and intolerable. And yet, though 
estranged by the academic discipline from 
vast territories of uncritical satisfaction, the 
scholar’s world is ever widening. The world 
widens as the scholar climbs, leaping from 
the beaten track of commonplace thought to 
find the lonely, ever upward, path of indi- 
vidual research; at every step the world 
broadens and new magnificences rise above 
the expanding line; he is amazed, transfixed, 
overwhelmed by the immensity of that which 
may be known. Where is boasting? Where 
the arrogance of self-laudation? The scholar 
looks upon the unconquerable vastness of 
truth and says, with thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears, ‘‘ Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto 
it.’—Charles Cuthbert Hall at Mt. Holyoke. 

WORLD CHANGES 

The last decade has seen wondrous changes 
in that world-theater to which the stroke of 
the bell summons you as the curtain rises 
upon a life drama full of action. No earlier 
class ever had so wide, so inspiring a stage! 


No continent is unknown. Hardly a corner 
of the earth is unexplored. 

There has never been a time since civili- 
zation became general in Europe when the 


* nations we have been accustomed to think of 


as ‘‘on the outside” of civilization seemed 
likely to count for so much in determining the 
future. There are no new races to be dis- 
covered—none still to be reckoned with. The 
whole world is aroused to the significance of 
majority rule. The world-stage is fully set! 
And the question you must face all your lives 
long is the question on which hangs the 
salvation of the race—the future of mankind. 
‘Shall the race be ruled» by ideas, or by brute 
force?’’—President Gates at Amherst. 


BREADTH AND STEADFASTNESS 


In these days of narrow specialization in 
professional and scholarly life there is a real 
danger that one’s ambition and development 
should soon be bounded by the limits of one’s 
vocation. It is the duty of every one of you 
to remember that your first and highest call 
is to be a well-rounded man rather than the 
mere practitioner of any profession. The 
more stunted your manbood the slenderer will 
be your power in the long run in any calling. 
And it will not do to postpone the realization 
of this ideal of manhood until you have bya 
meaner policy gratified a lowerambition. Be- 
ginning, then, from this day, let all your pro- 
fessional ambitions be tampered and exalted 
and inspired by this high ideal of the best and 
fullest development of your complete man- 
hood. 

And, finally, do not be ashamed or afraid to 
cling to your ideals in the bot contests and 
the discouragements of life. You will soon, in 
your contact with the world find yourselves 
under strong temptations to fa]l below those 
high standards which you er «ow setting be- 
fore you. You will be told th- ideals are for 
dreamers, but amtitions are fur men of sense. 
Wess you are surroauacd ara pressed on all 
sides by men witt these low ambitions, you 
may find it harder than you imagine to remain 
true to your better self, to scorn victories won 
with unworthy weapons, to follow the exam- 
ple of Him who, when offered by the evil one 
all the kingdoms of the earth, said: ‘‘ Get thee 
hence, Satan.’’—President Angell at Michigan 
University. 

STERN MATERIALISM 

The temptation to estimate bread as the 
most important thing is certain to confront a 
young man early in his career, whatever that 
career may be. When he is solicited to lend 
his skill to the advocacy of a cause which he 
knows is base; when in the stress of poverty, 
and perhaps with others dependent on him, 
the insidious certainty that in every suit both 
sides will be represented, and the whisper 
that the reward may as well come to him, 
bear down on his wavering conscience; when 
the young minister knows himself dependent 
on the support of a prominent church member 
who will instantly desert and denounce him 
if he speaks out against a certain sin; when 
the young writer is bidden, either by his own 
ambition or his superior, to inflame the hos- 
tilities of the ignorant, partly to gratify spite 
and partly that the journal may have a larger 
circulation—in these typical cases the first 
great temptation to overestimate the impor- 
tance of bread, and to sacrifice the higher 
claims of the spirit to the lower claims of the 
body, is keenly felt. 

Do you ask why there is such a sweep in 
this country now to materialism; why the 
nobler qualities of character are rare among 
the men who control opinion and determine 
legislation? It is because many of these men, 
fired by high ideals once for the service of 
God and humanity, in some first crisis per- 
suaded themselves, or were persuaded, that 
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they could just once sacrifice @ clean con- 
science for bread or place. Do you ask why 
}osses8 rule with a rod of iron great commer- 
cial States and calmly defy the indignant 
reclamation of those who have held to the 
nobler conceptions of government and soci- 
ety? It is because bread, and not the Word 
of God, money, and not honor, in that first 
conflict that soon or late comes to every as- 
piring man has in many cases won the day.— 
President Carter at Williams. 
OUR EARTHLY INTERESTS 


In other worlds there may be manifesta- 
tions of God as marvelous as this, there may 
be comedies and tragedies as fascinating as 
those here enacted, bat we may well doubt 
whether they ever would be as interesting 
and iastructive to men. Here we were born; 
here is our home. Doubtless the knowledge 
of other worlds and of other orders of intelli- 
gence wou!d be of intense interest and profit. 
Butas men in all their wanderings carry with 
them the memory of their native land, are 
thrilled at the sight of its flag, and read with 
avidity news from home, so I imagine in any 
scope which may be given to our spiritual 
vision we shall never lose our interest in the 
little planet in which we first became con- 
scious of existence, and first gained a know!l- 
edge of our Heavenly Father’s love.—Presi- 
dent Seelye at Smith. 

BE REFORMERS 


Arother precious possession for youth 
which must not be lost is the spirit of reform. 
We are constituted reformers by the whole 
freshness and higher force of our humanity. 
We cannot rest content with things as they 
are; a divine discontent disturbs our days. 
We demand of ourselves and of cur fellow- 
men conf»rmation to the Christian ideal. To 
acquiesce in the evil of the world, in the 
vices of society, in the inhumanity of mas— 
what is this but to make a league with death 
and a covenant with hell? I beg of you to re- 
sist that tendency, which you share with 
your race, to take and leave the world as you 
find it. It is at once the deepest denial of 
God and the bitterest contradiction of hu- 
mavity. It is the wide gate, the broad way, 
to utter despair.—Dr. Gordon at Radcliffe. 


REVERENCE THE CONDITION OF POWER 


Life is a search after power. Our Lord’s 
chosen symbols of life were salt, light, leaven. 
Every true life is an embodied spiritual infiu- 
ence. Every human soul that has not utterly 
forsaken its mission is a moral force acting 
upon other souls for their good. Not to be 
molded, but to mold; not to be purified, 
but to purify; not even to be saved, but to 
save—is a universal duty. To be without 
influence in the world is to be without char- 
acter. And this should be the constant aim— 
to gain a stronger and a wider influence and 
to make it daily more effectual for good. 

One condition of power, may I not say the 
condition of power, is reverence. The great 
secret of influence over men is respect for 
manhood. The learning that breeds con- 
tempt for the things unlearned is worse than 
useless. But scholarship that makes us hum- 
ble, tolerant, appreciative of all good, quick 
to discern genuine worth, reverent towards all 
men, will be an ever-increasing source of prog- 
ress and of joy.—Rev. George H. Hubbard at 
Wheaton Seminary. 


BEV, B. FAY MILLS ON HIS OWN 
THEOLOGIOAL POSITION 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist; My 
Dear Sir: In reply to your inquiry as to the 
truth of a report that I had practically iden- 
tified myself with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, I would say that the report is not ac- 
curate. I am very glad to be able to preach 
at Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s invitation, to 
his congregation and others, and I think I 
would have cheerfully responded to such an 
invitation at any time in my ministry. ButI 
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would further state that I regard the action 
of the National Unitarian Conference at Sar- 
atoga, two years ago, in stating that the only 
platform of Unitarianism was “‘ the religion of 
Jesus as summed up in love to Goi and love 
to man,” and that on this basis they invited 
the co-operation of all Christian people, as 
being sincere and comprehensive and repre- 
senting the high-water mark in the statement 
of ecclesiastical formula. It seems to me as 
thongh that ought to comprehend us all and 
that on this, their only acknowledged plat- 
form, the Unitarians merit the mcst hearty 
expression of fellowship from all who are 
worthy to bear the name cf Jesus. 

This I am delighted to express for myself, 
but is it your opinion that such an indorse- 
ment should disqualify one from membership 
in the orthodox Congregational ministry ? 

Thanking you for your courteous letter, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, 

BENJAMIN Fay MILLs. 








A NURSERY OF PATRIOTS 

The French American College at Spring- 
field, has just closed its most successful year. 
Its success, however, has not been in the num- 
ber of its graduates, for it has none, nor in a 
considerable accumulation cf funds, for it has 
an empty treasury with salaries and other 
bills for four months unpaid. But the work 
done has been exceptionally effective, the 
progress gratifying and the development of 
high standards and of an institutional life, 
spirit and power significant and promising. 

The number of students has been eighty- 
one, the average of the past three years, and 
as many as can be accommodated. The qual- 
ity has greatly improved. Not only have 
those of former years been trained to some 
purpose, but the new comers were of a better 
order, showing that the public whence they 
come is more fully appreciating the advan- 
tages which the institution ofers. It is an 
indication of the superior quality of the stu- 
dents that more have continued entirely 
through the year, resisting often the influences 
of inherited tendency and home which would 
impel them to quit study prematurely and go 
to work. 

Of these eighty-one students twelve entered 
Roman Catholics and sixty-nine Protestants. 
When Romanists come it indicates a loosen- 
ing on their own part or that of their families 
from the old church, or religious indifference. 
In any case, as a rule, the teaching of the 
New Testament gospel and the general study 
of the Bible soon dissipate faith in and sub- 
serviency to the priesthood. Though estab- 
lished primarily for the French and adjusted 
to them, the college is facing the entire im- 
migrant population, especially that which 
comes from the Romanized countries of south- 
ern Europe. All these people need the same 
New Testament enlightenment and initiation 
into American life. On the roll of eighty-one 
names there are one Syrian, eight Armenians, 
five Italians, seven from France, three from 
Switzerland and two from Belgium, one Irish- 
man, one Englishman, two English-speaking 
Canadians, while the rest are Canadian 
French, either recently immigrant here or 
born in America. The mingling of races is 
picturesque and in many ways profitable. 

The average age of students is 18.5, there 
being three of twelve and one of twenty-eight. 
The young man of twenty and the lad of 
twelve are often, indeed generally, on a level 
in attainments when they enter, and it is 
never certain which will lead the class. Nearly 
all enter at the lowest grade in the common 
branches. All equally need to have their 
ideals created anew and their aspirations 
kindled. Of the entire number, nine are in 
the college—three Juniors, three Sophomores, 
three Freshmen. The terms of admission are 
substantially the same as in other colleges. 
It is difficult to say how many in the prepara- 
tory school will go to college, but perhaps 
thirty. To have got nine into college and 
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thirty more to purpose to go through it is no 
slight achievement in a race of long continued 
alienation from education. 

Divided according to residence in different 
buildings, there are twenty young ladies and 
girls, sixteen boys and forty-five young men. 
No young women are yet in college, though 
there soon will be. The French are more in- 
different to the education of their women 
even than to the education of their boys. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
young people in this institution are not in- 
tellectually inferior. They are bright and 
capable. They can compass the curriculum 
of the New England college without diffi- 
culty. Their defect is in ideals and corre- 
sponding aspirations. They give up easily 
before intellectual obstacles, because they 
have neither by inheritance nor by home in- 
fluence any just sense of the meaning of life 
and the consequent preparation needed for 
leadership in it. During the last year these 
students were challenged and won the vic- 
tory in debate over three different clubs in 
Springfield and vicinity. This opportunity 
to measure themselves with American youth 
showed them the worth of training and gave 
them encouragement and incentive to higher 
attainments, while by their ability they sur- 
prised and commanded the respect of the 
Yankees. The Frenchman is a man to be 
reckoned with. 

Vital religion has an encouraging sway 
throughout the institution. Besides all the 
chapel services and all the teaching of the 
Bible, from the beginning to the end of the 
eight years’ course, the students maintain 
activities oftheirown. Thereisa Y.M.C.A., 
the young women have a weekly meeting, 
and every Sunday morning the students of 
both sexes conduct a consecration meeting. 
Two students—Italians—have for a year heen 
at work among their own race in Hartford 
and Windsor Locks on Sundays; others have 
held meetings among the French as oppor- 
tunity has offered. A graduate of 1894 has 
just graduated at Yale Divinity School, and is 
about to enter upon preaching. Another of 
1896 is in Andover Seminary. Both of these 
young men have shown in those institutions, 
in mingling with graduates of other colleges, 
that the work done here is of a quality worthy 
of respect and support. 

There are many difficulties in prosecuting 
this unique enterprise, but the gravest is that 
of securing requisite funds for its mainte- 
nance and adequate equipment. Though the 
students paid more in fees last year than 
ever, and more was gathered in contributions 
than the year previous, the pressure of the 
times for three years causes a serious defi- 
ciency. The college costs $14,000 annually. 
In the heart of Christian, rich and generous 
New England, doing a work to maintain the 
ancient quality cf New England life, the col- 
lege may well expect adequate support from 
New England’s sons and daughters. 

There is needed a woman’s building, towards 
which $17,000 is secured of the $25,000 re- 
quired, a building for general purposes, eon- 
taining chapel, library, laboratory, recitation 
rooms, offices, also a building for boys. These, 
properly furnished, are now essential, and an 
endowment for the support of all. 

Half a million of Canadian French in New 
England and New York, and more members 
in the Roman Church in Massachusetts than 
in all the Protestant churches, make a new 
state of things, which Christian patriots must 
heed. New Englanders have done a magnifi- 
cent work for Christian education in the 
West and South. Will they do as well for 
their own? Shall we send money and men to 
Mexico, South America, Italy and France, 
and do nothing for the Romanists who have 
come to the midst of us, so plainly in the di- 
vine purpose for their enlightenment and 
evangelization? Who shall preach to them 
but some of their own? But how sball they 
preach except they be sent? Who shall qual- 
ify and send them? 8. H. L. 
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How to Answer the Appeal of Our Missionary Societies—Something Further on the Recent 
Theological Discussion—Reduce the Number of Societies 


MAKE SURE OF THE BASE OF SUPPLIES 

A crisis is on in missionary work. There 
have been crises before. Help came then 
from the Christian home, from such mothers 
as those of Mills, Newell and Judson. Then 
came the “ baptism of fire ’’ upon the churches. 
Another crisis came when heathen lands held 
their doors closed. Then went up the prayers 
which many will remember, and the doors 
were opened. The years went on and a great 
dearth of laborers forced another appeal to 
the home for consecrated sons and daughters. 
‘« Pray ye the Lord of the harvest,” we were 
exhorted sixteen years ago. God brought us 
gloriously past the peril. By and by mission- 
ary boards could take their pick from royal 
ranks. Hundreds were easily persuaded to 
sign the roll of student volunteer for mission- 
ary work. 

Today another alarming crisis confronts us. 
The cash income of our societies, inadequate 
for several years, is diminishing. Credit is 
strained to a damaging extent with some of 
them. Thecry, ‘Come over and help,’”’ must 
go unheeded, ssed sown must be unwatered, 
growing plants be without culture. The con- 
dition makes the direction of the next move 
plain. How to take it is less clear. We 
must have money. From what sources? 

The past says, Appeal again to the home 
and the young. It happens that the home 
and the young are needing the appeal. What 
is the mother who has asontodo? Formerly 
she would fall upon her knees and give him 
to God, saying, ‘‘O, that my son might be a 
missionary or a minister.” There is small 
place for him now in either calling. Pastors 
and teachers are stayed from pointing to ripe 
fields and urging young people to give their 
lives. We are in danger of having a whole 
generation with secular pursuits and material 
aims, with no salt of consecrated lives in it. 
It would put the world back a hundred years. 

We must mass youthful love of high-souled 
consecration upon the point of peril. Oar 
missionary plants are well equipped, machin- 
ery in place. The tide that could move all 
into splendid action runs full banked, but it 
runs aside from the works. To turn it on is 
today’s business, to turn it so that it will stay 
on for the years to come. I+ will be “ work- 
ing together with the Lord” for parents to 
consecrate sons and daughters to the holy 
purpose of going out into the ways of com- 
merce and into money-gathering callings 
pledged to give all beyond frugal needs to 
God’s great work. Thus parents, pastors, 
teachers and missionary agents open their 
mouths in an appeal to the young. 

Men with the gift of leadership and the 
tongue of persuasion can organize societies 
and bands to whom this is to be a life work. 
It may require high pledge and utter conse- 
cration, but this the young soul loves and 
will respond to. We need some such crusade. 
It will give the youth of this generation a 
chance to be nobly devoted—a chance it bids 
fair to miss. It will help to redeem commer- 
cial gain to hallowed purpose. It may put a 
leaven of the kingdom into the marts of trade. 
A small per cent. of such persons would put 
us a long step in the way of materializing the 
idea now rife that business is a part of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Oae would think that the distressing stric- 
ture is upon us for the very purpose that 
prayer and consecration may move in this 
new direction. It is this kind of money we 
want. It sanctifies a gift when a life goes 
with it. Giving is too much of an easy-going 
convenience now. The tone of it needs to be 
raised. 

For this branch of service the door is quite 
open. Want of a thorough literary or theo- 


logical education will not stand in the way, 
or the want of supporting funds, or an exam- 
ining board, or climatic conditions in the 
field, or want of a place to work in, or pulpit 
to stand in. It will be a very long time yet 
before there will be no need of this kind of 
work. The needs are certain to increase as 
the work goes on. 

Should the Lord of the harvest as signally 
bless this line of endeavor a3 he has the prayer 
and effort of past years, we may expect the 
call for missionaries to be heard again, but 
the task now is to make sure of a base of sup- 
plies for future work. We want the concep- 
tion of the thing. We want the praying 
parent, the consecrated child, the soul-stirring 
appeal, the wise organizer and systematic 
work. 

Hinsdale, Mass. J. H, Larrp. 


A TENABLE FORM OF CALVINISM 


I have read Dr. Gordon’s Witness to Im- 
mortality, The Christ of Today, The New 
Theodicy and the recent article in The Con- 
gregationalist and still, to me, the most ten- 
able position is this: God’s moral interest in 
the race is unlimited by space, time or con- 
dition, and yet God’s infinite free will and 
man’s finite free will are so related each to 
each that man and not God is responsible for 
sin, and that some men will be saved to life 
eternal and some will be lost in eternal death. 
The main steps by which this proposition is 
justified are few, but comprehensive. (1) Cal- 
vinism, as promulgated by himself and fol- 
lowed, with modifications, by the later schools, 
to which Dr. Gordon refers, is accepted, sim- 
ply as more satisfactory, on the whole, than 
any system which has sought to replace it. 
(2) God’s mocral interest is in the whole race. 
His dealiag with the Jew was not without re- 
gard tothe race. His interest is not limited 
by time. He will never forget, nor cease to 
know, nor cease to love, nor suspend his grace. 
His interest is not limited by condition; men 
may be in eternal life or in eternal death, but 
God has a moral interest in them still. 

But right here the sense in which Dr. Gor- 
don uses tha phrase “ moral interest’? is felt 
to be differant from thst to which we have 
been accustomed. He seems to mean by 
‘moral interest’? such an interest as will 
eventually force all men into saving relations 
to himself. The phrase becom:s in Dr. Gor- 
don’s hands a phrase to conjure with. Just 
here, between propositions 1 and 2, falls the 
charge of inconsistency. The ground for con- 
sistency is in (3). Any human reasoning in 
matters pertaining purely to the infinite free 
moral will and the finite free moral will and 
their eternal relations always has, and it 
looks as if it always would, end in intellec- 
tual confusion. Calvin, Edwards and Dr. 
Gordon practically destroy the moral freedom 
of the finite will. And when this is done we 
feel that the human mind has found a prob- 
lem too great for it. 

We find an illastration of this condition of 
things in some truths that are given us in 
mathematics. In lower mathematics we are 
told that a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, and our conception 
of it is that if it be extended at each end to 
infinity the two ends will not j>in, but be pre- 
cisely two infinities apart ; nevertheless higher 
mathematics tell us that the circumference 
of an infinite circle is a straight line, and that 
its circumference and diameter are parallel. 
For practical living we follow lower mathe- 
matics and are not burdened with any sense 
of inconsistency. So in theodicy we feel jus- 
tified in not taking either dilemma to which 
Dr. Gordon would shut us up. (4) The in- 
finite will must act in justica as weil as in 


love. If mon will rejsct Christ they must ex- 
pect justice. 

Proposition 3 leaves a placa for proposition 
4, although proposition 4 need not ask leave 
to be. And in view of all the facts of human 
history it brings us upon firm ground against 
Universalism 


Ware, Mass. A. J. DyEr. 





TOO MANY SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


Permit me to thank The Congregationalist 
for the recent editorial entitled A New Move- 
ment in the Church. There is in these days 
a craze of what one writer rather infelicitously 
calls ‘ societyism ’—the wasteful fad of the 
season. If the church is to live and grow 
healthful and strong there must be a change. 
Weare suffering from the prevailing tendency 
to break up the one body into parties and 
clubs. There is here not only a great loss in 
the dissipation of spiritual forces, which are 
most effective when concentrated upon the 
one comprehensive mission of the church, 
but there is an unfortunate absorption of 
pecuniary resources in sustaining the many 
societies which lay claim to support. Every 
new society must have salaried officials, must 
have an organ of communication with the 
public, and print circulars, appeals and re- 
ports, and must provide for public meetings. 
The obligation rests upon each person con- 
nected with a specific enterprise to make his 
contribution to these objects. And the re- 
sult is sure to be, and is, as a matter of fact, 
that when the great missionary societies ap- 
peal for support the pecuniary contributions 
of the churches, having been so seriously 
drawn upon, are inadequate to the demand. 

Some forty years ago some of our prominent 
Christian writers declaimed vigorously against 
the individualism of the day. If they were 
now upon the stage they would donbtless 
feel constrained to train their batteries in the 
opposite direction. It was a remark of John 
Selden that men are like a drunkard on horse- 
back—you prop him up on one side and he 
falls over on the other. Is there any remedy 
for this state of things? I think there is. 
Right treatment on the part of our church 
leaders will help to bring about a betterment. 
Denunciation and direct opposition will ac- 
complish no good result. Our present ex- 
periences are teaching us much that we should 
never otherwise have learned. And there is 
a wonderful self-recuperative power in a live, 
active church. The railroads that climb the 
Andes are not built on a straight line upward 
from the base of the mountain. They run a 
zigzag course, now in one direction, now in 
another—at each turn gaining in elevation. 
So it is generally with the church. The pres- 
ent excesses, we trust, will soon reach their 
limits. Then your prophecy will be fulfilled: 
‘* Fewer societies will do more work, by cre- 
ating a larger sense of individual responsibil- 
ity and a deeper consciousness of mutual 
support. The enthusiasm of the united church 
will some day be a surprise to itself, and its 
influence will be multiplied in the commu- 
nity.” 


Saybrook, Ct. A. 8S. CHEesEBROUGH, 


IMPORTANT OOMING MEETINGS 


gy cena Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 





International ae Endeavor Convention, San 
Francisco, Cal., ly 7-12. 

edly 2 institute of Instruction, Montreal, Que., 
uly 9- 

Y. W Yo. A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 9-20. 

International Christian Workers’ Assoctation, Southern 
Assembly, Mountain Retreat, N.C., July 20-24 

General Conference for Christian Workers, Northfield, 
Mass., July 29-Aug. 16. 

British ' Association” ‘tor the Advancement of Science, 
Perego, Ont., Aug. 18. 

be“ ‘3 T. U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 
3-26. 
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Summer Supplies in Boston and the Suburbs 


BOSTON 


Berkeley Temple will maintain its worship, 
holding an evening service, as usual, and con- 
tinuing its Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ings. Supplies will be: July 4, Rev. G. H. 
Gutterson; Jaly 11, Mr. W. C. Fessenden; 
July 18, Rev. V. M. Hardy, D. D., Randolph, 
Vt.; July 25, Rev. W. G. Poor, Keene, N. H.; 
Aug. 1, Dr. C. H. Daniels; Aug. 8, unprovided 
for; Aug. 15, Prof. W. D. McKenzie, Chi- 
cago; Aug. 22, Rev. Bernard Copping, Acton; 
Aug. 29, Rev. W. 8S. Kelsey. Dr. C. A. Dick- 
inson, the pastor, goes to the C. E. convention 
in San Francisco, after which he goes to Weat- 
minster, Vt. Rev. W.S. Kelsey, the assistant 
pastor, will be in charge of the work during 
the summer and will be assisted by Mr. W. C. 
Fessenden. He will take his vacation in the 
autumn. 

Park Street. The preachers for the summer 
supply are: July 11, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 
D.D, Brooklyn; July 18, Rev. J. L. With- 
row, D.D., Chicago; July 25, Rev. A. C. 
Dixon, D. D, Brooklyn; Aug. 1, Rev. C. L. 
Morgan, D.D, Jamaica Plain; Aug. 8, Prof. 
W. D. McKerzie, Chicago University; Aug. 
15, Rev. H. J. Patrick, D.D., Newton. In 
the weeks of Aug. 22 and 29 the house will be 
closed for repairs. 

Shawmut will keep open during the summer. 
Morning services and prayer meetings wil! be 
in charge of Rev. G. H. Cate, the pastor’s as- 
sistant. Dr. W. E. Barton, the pastor, will 
spend the summer at his country home, Inter- 
lachen Cottage, Foxboro, Mass. He expects 
to emp!oy bis time correcting the prcof sheets 
of a new book, A Hero in Homespun, a Tale 
of the Loyal South. 

Union is to be closed for repairs during July 
and August, although the Sunday and Friday 
evening prayer meetings will be continued. 
The proposed repairs include a fine new 
organ, a new carpet and new chancel decora- 
tions. The funds necessary for these improve- 
ments have been raised. 

Mt. Vernon will be closed during July and 
August, the congregation worshiping as us- 
ual with Old South. The pastor, Rev. S. E. 
Herrick, will probably spend the greater part 
of the vacation at his summer home at Quogue, 
Li, Ze 

, NEWTON 

Central of Newtonville will worship in Au- 
gust with the Methodists. Other Sundays 
the pulpit will be supplied: July 11, Rev. 
H. J. Patrick, D. D.; July 18, Rev. W. F. 
Slocum, D. D.; July 25, Rev. W. B. Greene; 
Sept. 5, Rev. J. S. Williamson. The pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Dutton, spends a period of two 
months, beginning July 11, in Minnesota and 
Saratoga. The parish has granted him an 
additional month this year. 

Eliot. Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., takes his 
vacation in the hills of Vermont and the lakes 
of New Brunswick, with a brief sojourn at The 
Binonacle, his summer home at Harwichport 
on Cape Cod. The church unites with the 
Baptist and Methodist churches in union 
services through August and part of Septem- 
ber. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of Detroit and 
Dr. M. D. Babcock of Baltimore will supply. 

Second at West Newton will be kept open 
allsummer. The pastor, Rev. T. P. Prudden, 
takes his vacation during July and August. 
The pulpit will be supplied by Rev. C. E, 
Rhodes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. J. H. Selden, 
Elgin, [ll.; Rev. C. O. Day, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, D.D., pastor emeritus ; 
and Rev. S. H. Dana, D.D., Quincy, Ill. 

Center. Rev. E. M. Noyes will be away the 
first four Sundays in August. He will spend 
his vacation, in part at least, at Squirrel Is- 
land, Me. The pulpit supplies as far as ar- 
ranged are: Aug. 1, Rev. Charles Caverno, 
Boulder, Col.; Aug. 8, Rev. J. H. Morley, 
Minneapolis; Aug. 23, Rev. W. E. Barton, 
D.D., Boston. 





North. The pastor, Rev. Daniel Greene, 
will spend his vacation partly at Scituate and 
partly in Maine. The services of the church 
and Sunday school will be continued through- 
out the summer. The pulpit supply has not 
been arranged. 

ROXBURY 


Highland. The pastor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, 
expects to spend the month of August as asual 
at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert. The morn- 
ing preaching service and the Sunday school 
will be continued through thesummer. The 
evening service will be a union prayer meeting 
of the church with the C. E. Society, replacing 
the preaching service at 730 during July, 
August and September. The pulpit supplies 
are expected to be: Rev. Messrs. A. J. Lord; 
N. Van der Py], Holliston; H. K. Job, North 
Middleboro. 

Walnut Avenue and Immanuel will unite 
during their pastors’ vacations. Supplies are 
arranged as follows: In Walnut Avenue, 
July 25, Rev. William Crawford, D. D., Sparta, 
Wis.; Aug. 1, Rev. L. M. Clarke, D. D., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Aug. 8, Rev. Judson Smith, D. D. 
The services of Aug. 15, 22 and 29 will prob- 
ably be held in Immanuel Church, but there 
is some prospect that repairs at the latter may 
lead ¢hat church to hold its services of Au- 
gust in the Walnut Avenue edifice. 

Eliot will be open for public services morn- 
ing and evening during the coming vacation. 
The Sunday school and Friday evening prayer 
meetings will be kept up as usual. Major 
Whittle will preach July 25, Rev. G. R. 
Hewitt of Fitchburg Aug. 1. Other supplies 
are not yet announced. The pastor, Rev. 
B. F. Hamilton, D. D., will spend his vaca- 
tion in Sudbury, Vt., and Bethlehem, N. H. 

South Evangelical The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Merrick, takes the month of August for his 
vacation. All of the services will be main- 
tained except the Sunday school, which holds 
no session in July and August. The pulpit 
will be supplied by Rev. J. V. Clancy of West 
Medford, Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., of Dor- 
chester, Rev. N. M. Hall of Oneonta, N. Y., 


and others. 
CHELSEA 


First and Central unite for Sunday morning 
and evening worship after the first Sunday in 


July, occupying each house of worship half 


the time, beginning with the First. Dr. R.C. 
Houghton, the pastor of the First Church, 
preaches July 11 and 18; the other supplies 
are: Rev. W.S. Eaton of Revere, July 25, and 
Rev. G. H. Flint of Boston, Aug. 1. The 
preachers at the Central Church in August 
will be: Rev. F. E. Hopkins of Dubuque, 
Io., two Sundays, and Dr. J. R. Danforth of 
Philadelphia two Sundays. Dr. Houghton 
leaves for his vacation at the Thousand Is- 
lands, St. Lawrence River, July 19, and re- 
turns Sept. 3. Rev. C. E. Jefferson of the 
Central Church spends his vacation at Fitz. 
william Depot, N. H., leaving for that place 
July 6 and returning to preach the first Sun- 
day in September. 

Third. The pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, will 
be absent during August, spending two weeks 
in New Hampshire and two in Westerly, XR. I. 
The church services will be as usual, no 
change being made during the summer. The 
supplies are not settled. 


MEDFORD 


West. The pastor, Rev. J. V. Clancy, will 
spend the greater part of his vacation with 
his family at Northfield, Mass., and hopes to 
take a short tour through the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, Can., during the latter 
part of August. The church unites with the 
local Baptist and Methodist for six weeks of 
services—the last Sunday of July and five in 
August—each pastor being responsible for 
two Sundays. Services will be held in the 
Congregational house the first two of these 


Sundays. Thereafter this house will be closed 
for the month, 

Mystic. The pastor, Rev. John Barstow, will 
spend his vacation on the coast of Maine at 
Prince’s Point. The regular church services 
will be continued with the exception of the 
Sunday school, which will close through Au- 
gust. The supplies will be: Rev. Smith Baker, 
D.D.; Rev. R. T. Hack, Portland, Me.; Rev. 
B. B. Sherman, Chelsea, Vt.; Rev. W. F. 
Bacon. 

DORCHESTER 


‘illage will keep its house open, and will 
continue the Sunday evening service, Sunday 
schcol and prayer meeting. The Dorchester 
Methodist Episcopal Church unites in wor- 
ship during July and August. Rev. John 
Galbraith preaches in July and the pastor of 
Village Church, Rev. G. W. Brooks, in Au- 
gust. Mr. Brooks spends his vacation in 
Georges Mills, Lake Sunapee, N. 1. 

Central keeps its house open this summer 
with preaching and Sunday school as usual. 
The pastor, Rev. P. B. Davis, spends his vaca- 
tion at the mountains, the seas‘de and at 
home. Different preachers will supply the 
pulpit. 

Trinity of Neponset will maintain services 
during the summer. The pastor, Rev. E. C. 
Webster, takes his vacation during August in 
New Hampshire. The supplies for the pulpit 
are not yet arranged. 


SOMERVILLE 


Day Street. The pastor, Rev. Peter Mac- 
Queen, will take a shorter vacation than usual 
this year since the church is arranging fora 
fair to help pay off the debt. The supplies as 
far as arranged in August will be: Rev. W. J. 
Batt, Concord; Rev. H. C. Fay, Somerville; 
Rev. H. C. Graves, Somerville. 

Prospect Hill, The pastor, Rev. E. 8. Tead, 
will spend his vacation in Provincetown. 
The church will unite with the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church during August, and 
will furnish supplies for two Sundays—Rev. 
Edward P. Johnson, D. D., Albany, and Rev. 
D. 8. Clark, D. D., Salem. 

Winter Hill will be closed while the pastor, 
Rev. C. L. Noyes, takes his vacation during 


August. 
CAMBRIDGE 


Wood Memorial. The family of the pastor, 
Rev. I. W. Sneath, will summer at East Or- 
leans, Mass., and his vacation during the 
month of August will be spent at the same 
place. Services will be continued by both 
church and Sunday school. In consequence 
of extensive repairs the house may be closed 
for several weeks. Thé supplies will be local. 

Pilgrim. Rev. F. E. Ramsdell will divide 
his vacation, being away July 18, 25 and 
Aug. 1 and three Sundays in October, occupy- 
ing his pulpit in the interim. The services 
will be held as usual. The pulpit supply is 
not yet arranged. 


SOUTH BOSTON 


Phillips will be open Sunday mornings, but 
no evening service will be held. The Sunday 
school and church prayer meeting will con- 
tinue. Supplies are: July 11, Rev. H. H. 
Morse, Milford, Ct.; July 18, Prof. L. O. Bras- 
tow, New Haven, Ct.; July 25, Rev. C. F. 
Clarke, Whitneyville, Ct.; Aug. 1, Rev. F. T. 
Rouse, Plantsville, Ct.; Aug. 8, Rev. W. L. 
Anderson, Exeter, N. H. Other Sundays are 
not provided for. The pastor, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore, goes to Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Nova Scotia. 

BRIGHTON 

The meeting house will be open all summer, 
without an evening service but with the Sun- 
day school, church prayer and C. E. meetings, 
as usual. Supplies are: July 4, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey; July 11 to Aug. 1 inclusive, Rev. Wal- 
cott Fay; Aug. 8, Rev. H. A. Stevens, a former 
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pastor; Aug. 15 and 22, Rev. G. A. Brock of 
Saxonville; Aug. 29, Rev. H. E. Barnes, D.D., 
of North Andover. The pastor, Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D.D., spends the summer supplying 
Lindell Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

WINTHROP 


Union. Rev. Arthur Truslow, the pastor, 


_ expects to take a vacation of four weeks from 


July 19. The pulpit supply will depend upon 
the ministers who are accessible among sum- 
mer guests at Winthrop Breach and their 
friends. The services during those four weeks 
will probably be in the nature of the union 
services held here during former summers be- 
fore the church was organizad. 
QUINCY 

Bethany. The pastor, Rev. E. N. Hardy, 
and his wife spend the vacation in Europe, 
having sailed July 3 from Boston. The regu- 
lar services of the church will be continued 
through the summer. Pulpit supplies are: 
Dr. William Gallagher, Braintree, July 4, 11, 
18; Rev. J. V. Clancy, West Medford, July 25; 
Rev. Charles Brooks, Hyde Park, Aug. 1; 
Rev. Walcott Fay, Bridgewater, Aug. 8. 


ROSLINDALE 


The pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover, will pass his 
vacation at Randolph, N. H. The morning 
service of the church and the Sunday school 
session will be continued as usual. The even- 
ing service will be in charge of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. The pulpit supply is not yet wholly 
arranged. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

Central. Rev. C. L. Morgan’s vacation will 
be four weeks in August and the pulpit 
supply is as follows: Aug. 1 and 8, Rev. Cyrus 
Richardson, D.D., Nashua, N. H.; Aug. 15, 
Rev. John Barstow, Medford; Aug. 22, Rev. 
Harlan Page, Hardwick, Mass. 


REVERE 


First. The pastor, Rev. W. S. Eaton, will 
take his vacation of four weeks in August. 
All the regular services of the church will be 
carried on during the summer months. The 
pulpit supply is in charge of the parish com- 
mittee. 

CHARLESTOWN 

First will be closed during the month of 
August. The pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, will 
prebably spend his vacation at his residence 
in Cambridge, making brief excursions only, 
so that he may be within reach when needed 
by his people. 

EVERETT 

Mystic Side. The pastor, Rev. Albert Wat- 
son, will take his vacation in August, probably 
among the New Hampshire and Vermont 
hills. Services will be continued in the church 
as usual. 

EAST BOSTON 

Maverick will be closed for repairs during 
the vacation season and ths pastor, Dr. Smith 
Baker, will spend the season partly in Nova 
Scotia and partly in Maine. 


HYDE PARK 


The church is now without a pastor. Serv- 
ices will be continued during the vacation 
period. No continuous supply but various 
preachers will be heard. 





Let us have all the self-culture we can get, 
but let it not be without the law of service. 
There is no form of selfishness so repulsive, 
so hard, so cold and desperate as that found 
along with self-culture when it does not open 
into and become one with benevolence. There 
is a good deal of it abroad, and its Arctic chill 
is not infrequently encountered. Better igno- 
rance, better untaught instinct, than self-cul- 
ture when it ends with self. It is self-defeat- 
ing, for when one gets himself well in hand 
and begins to know himself the question rises 
with imperative emphasis, For what? When 
one finds that he is a force the first question 
is, What is there to do?—Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger. 
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THE MONUMENT OF A DEOADE 

The new edifice of the First Church, San 
Diego, Cal., faces the south and east on a 
corner from which the ground slopes rapidly 
toward the west and lends itself naturally to 
the treatment given the building. The audi- 
torium is slightly above the level of the street, 
and at right angles with it and projecting ‘n 
octagonal form are the Sunday school rooms, 
below which, on the street level, is a similar 
suite of rooms for social purposes, having out- 
side entrance ard connecting with the rooms 
above by stairway. 

The exterior of the meeting house is cf 
granite to the line of the window sills, above 
which the walls are of a rich red brick, with 
red mortar joints and trimmings of brown 
sandstone. The architecture is of the later 
Gothic, which is carried into all the details 
of the building. The entrances are through 
granite arches flanked by massive granite but- 
tresses, the main entrances being in the tower 
at the southeast corner. 

The auditorium is a square of sixty feet, the 
south corners being taken off by vestibules. 
The pulpit is on the opposite side, extending 
in circular form well into the auditorium. 
Back of the pulpit is the choir, with ample 
space for a pipe organ at a future date. At 
the right is a retiring room for the choir open- 
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ing upon'the street. At the left is the pastor's 
retiring room. The auditorium has a bowled 
floor and the seats are in circular form. The 
pews and pulpit furnishings are in quartered 
oak, forming a pleasing harmony with the light 
cedar woodwork, over all of which is diffused 
a pleasant light from the stained glass win- 
dows. The latter are in triple form in each 
gable and depend for their peculiarly pleasing 
effect upon a rich harmony of color worked 
out in graceful conventional designs. The 
roof of the auditorium is supported by open 
timber trusses, ornamented by open panel 
work with trefoil heads. 

The Sunday school department is separated 
from the auditorium by rolling partitions. 
Mueh of the space is capable of being utilized 
in connection with the main auditorium in 
case of need, thus giving a seating capacity 
for an audience of 800. An approved system 
of heating and ventilation is furnished. 

The church, of which Rev. S. A. Norton, 
D.D., is pastor, has just completed its tenth 
year. During this period it has worshiped in 
a temporary wooden tabernacle, waiting until 
a new bu lding could be paid for before under- 
taking it. The new building, occupied for the 
first time on the Fourth of July, is a source of 
great rejoicing to the people, who have sacri- 
ficed not a little for it. N. 





FIRST CHURCH, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 





IN AND AROUND BOSTON 


Race Track Gambling Suppressed 

Just after the war the recruiting camp in 
Medford, Mass., was converted into a trotting 
park, which has been known as the Mystic 
Park. Since then there has been no success- 
ful protest, if any at all, against the gambling 
which has attended the horse racing. 

Last January Hon. Lewis H. Lovering was 
inaugurated mayor with a term of office of 
two years. On Jan. 26a citizens’ committee, 
consisting of fourteen representative persons— 
men of varied parties, districts and occupations 
—waited upon him and presented an urgent re- 
quest that he would enforce the State law 
against gambling. He heartily promised to 
enforce the law, not only against gamblirg 
but also against liquorselling. In accordance 
with this promise he forthwith gave instrac- 
tions to the chief of police, and later to all 
the officers, to stop the gambling. 

There is a new park in the city called the 
Combination Park, opened last year. The 
trotting season of this }ear was opened on 
June 8, and at the races the gambling was 
unabated, and showed conclusively that only 
a strong band would avail to stopit. On the 
week fo lowing that hand was felt and the 
gambling ceased. . 

Mayor Lovering is a man of great integrity 
and of an iron determination, and the gam- 
blers will bardly venture to resist him. An 


abundance of letters from men of strength and 
high position all over the State reveals to the 
mayor the fact that good men of all parties 
and all faiths are heartily with him. The 
Watch and Ward Society has also made 
some important arrests of parties who broke 
the law during the first week, and so revealed 
the fact that if Medford itself had failed to 
act the gooi people of the State were able and 
ready to make themselves felt. 


From Boston to the North Pole 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary will start from 
Boston July 10 on what is called his pre- 
liminary expedition for another north pole 
hunt. Several scientific parties will accom- 
pany the explorer as far as Labrador, Baffin 
Land or Greenland, and will carry on their 
special investigations until his return. The 
Rassell W. Porter party will go to Baffin 
Land. Lieutenant and Mrs. Peary and their 
party will go to Whale Sound, on the north- 
west coast of Greenland, to make arrange- 
ments with the Eskimo for furs, provisions 
and other equipment, to be ready for the 
lieutenant a year from this month, when he 
will set out from Whale Sound with one 
surgeon and no other civilized companion. 
He will establish an Eskimo colony at Osborne 
Fiord, latitude 81°, for bis base of supplies. 
He has leave from the Navy Department to be 
g°ne four years, beside the present year for 
the preliminaries. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
olzTY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
pual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN: 
MissiONS, Congregational House, Ne. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
12! Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 8t. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MI8SI0NS, Room | and 2, Con- 

regational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
fics Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
louse, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary, 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
tng work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

Con@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for mabschonasy work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Dunean, 
Ph. D., Field rp E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 7(i Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rey. E. B, 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
Ay offering for its posmenent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Forfullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form ofa pogweet: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day ard evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] aA.M., Bible study,3 p.m. Sup- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
He: Saturday. Sranch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
te B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regational House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 

gs aces etc., to Capt. S. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: *I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
poms of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


New faces are beginning to be seen in the 
congregations of many of ourcountry churches 
heralding the presence of summer visitors. 
They are always welcome, and their cheerful 
help in many ways is an inspiration. Such 
loyalty to church privileges in vacation in 
witnessing to the place they hold in the af. 
fections carries with it a double blessing. 

The ‘‘church union” of a Rhode Island 
church is started on just the principles which 
should make it a succesy. Men's societies 
which have such broad purp ses in view need 
not restric: their make-up to the membership 
of particular churches. The cry now is, Go 
to men, rather than make them come. 

The Iowa pastor who plans to spend his 
vacation visiting home missionary churches 
evidently bas put aside all thought cf selfish 
enjoyment. May the promise, ‘‘ He that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it,’’ be fulfilled 
to him in large measure. 

A California church celebrates simultane- 
ously the completion of a decade of work and 
the glorious Fourth by occupying a beautiful 
new mcdern edifice. Its exnjoyment must be 
all the sweeter for having waited until it 
could build without debt. 

All efforts to uplift a community—even 
though not in distinctively religious lines— 
such as a Sunday school in the Hawkeye 
State is making when it epens its reading- 
room to the public, must tend to healthy 
growth. 


The Congregationalist 


A practical way of holding up the hands of 
the C. H. M. 8. is that chosen by the Kansas 
church which pays into the society’s treasury 
an amount covering the salary of the home 
missionary who labors in its vicinity. 

Union services of various denominations in 
summer are becoming the usual rather than 
the unexpected thing. We rejoice in them 
because they tend to broaden views and break 
down artificial barriers. 

A Connecticut church has spoken strongly 
as to its sympathies in the late Turko-Grecian 
war. It is just now that wounded bodies and 
spirits will most gratefully welcome such 
tokens of sympathy. 

A Michigan city, comparing its Congrega- 
tional growth with a half-decade ago, makes 
a creditable showing, and now leads the State 
with the largest church. 

We commend the interest shown by a Kan- 
sas pastor in the youth of his church, and the 
penetration of the citizens in appointing him 
for scciological work. 

Ade.. tt to the congregation and the little 
folks who tock part was Children’s Day in a 
southern New Eogland church. 

A New Hampshire annual occasion could 
be profitably inaugurated in most any place. 


TEN YEARS IN THE HARNESS 


A decade of delightful relations between Rev. 
G. W. Judson and his church in Orange, Mass., was 
noted with proper commemorative services, cover- 
ing two days of last week. Mr. Judson went to his 
charge directly from the Yale Divinity School, find- 
ing acburch of 212 members. The roll today con- 
tains 303 names. A new edifice, costing $26,000 and 
entirely paid for, has been reared, while a proportion- 
ate growth has been registered iu all the depart- 
ments of the church’s life. The fact that the benev- 
olences in the decade under review are double those 
of the previous ten years indicates that the mis- 
sionary impulse hag been constantly nourished. 
These, and other equally encouraging facts, Mr. 
Judson reviewed in his anniversary sermon on the 
morning of June 27, and in the evening took a 
wider outlook in an address entitled Ten Years in 
Orange, to which a congregation that crowded the 
edifice listened. On Monday evening came the so- 
cial festivities of the anniversary and the towns- 
people generally improved the opportunity to ex- 
tend their congratulations to the pastor and his 
wife. Complimentary words were spoken by a rep- 
resentative of the Franklin County Association and 
of the local Ministers’ Club, while a member of the 
school board, on which Mr. Judson has served for 
four years, expressed the indebtedness which the 
town feels to Mr. Judson for the constant exhibi- 
tions which he bas made of his devotion to the 
public welfare. Mr. W. E. French, in behalf of the 
church, presented him with $50. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Chicago 


For 15 years at Chicago Seminary prizes have been 
offered to entering students presenting themselves 
for examivation in Hebrew. A grade of 75 per cent. 
has been required to entitle a student toa prize of 
$50. Besides this the one passing the best examina- 
tion has received a prize of $50 extra, This year 
eight prizes are offered of $50 each and one of $100 
to those prepared to pass an examination on the first 
32 lessons in Harper’s Methods and Manual, cover- 
ing the first three chapters in Genesis. Students 
who have secured an equivalent preparation in any 
other text-book in Hebrew, including written trans- 
lations from Hebrew into English and English into 
Hebrew, will be admitted to examination. Those 
who have not had the opportunity to study Hebrew 
may receive instruction from Professor Curtiss 
without expenee. Those who pass the examination 
will be instructed in an advanced division through 
the first two years of the course. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—The Eastern Ministerial Association, com- 
posed of Swedish Congregational ministers of New 
England, New York and New Jersey, met for its 
semi annual conference with the Swedish Church at 
Orange, June 21-24 About 30 ministers were pres- 
entand five new members were received. The whole 
number is now 45. The meeting was pleasant and 
of much spiritual benefit to the ministers and the 
church, 
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NEW BNGLAND 
Boston 

(For other Boston news see page 64.) 
CHARLESTOWN.—First, without waiting for its 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Pope, to complete the year of 
pastoral service upon which he entered Sept. 1 last, 
held a special church meeting recently and unani- 
mously voted their cordial appfeciation of his labers 

and invited him to remain the coming year. 


Massachusetts 


CHELSEA.—First had an unusually helpful day 
last Sunday. At the communion service in the 
morning 12 young persons were received to mem- 
bership, all on confession, The significance of the 
day was appropriately emphasized by elaborate 
decorations in the auditorium, and in the eveving a 
patriotic service was held, at which the pastor, Dr. 
R. C. Houghton, gave a stimulating address in 
keeping with the thought of the day. Special 
music was an attractive feature of the service. 

WEST SOMERVILLE,— Day Street. Nine new mem- 
bers were received at the July communion. The 
membership is now between 300 and 400. Mr. E. H. 
Hubbard is active as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. The picnic this year was & great success. 
The Sunday school rooms, even with the additions, 
are too small. 

SaLem.—Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., will supply for 
five Sundays in August the Tabernacle Church in 
Jersey City, which will unite its services with the 
First Baptist, the Second Presbyterian, the Park 
Reformed and the Wayne Street Reformed. The 
united services will be held at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, which is well located. 

FITOHBURG.—Swedish. A mission meeting was 
held June 24-27. The fine new edifice was crowded 
at the Sunday meeting. I[t is felt that much spir- 
itual good will result. The new minister, Rev. John 
Axelson, formerly of Chicago, is doing good work 
in the city. 

FALL RIVER.—Central, The mission observed 
its Flower Sunday June 27, Over 500 persons at- 
tended. About 75 took special parts in the exer- 
cises. Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., supplied the 
pulpit on that day, giving a brief talk to the chil- 
dren, 

WoORCESTER.— Union. Dr. J. E. Tuttle spends 
the month of July in Eastport, Me., and two weeks 
of August in Amherst. The congregation will unite 
with Plymouth during the month. The supplies 
are: Aug. 1, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and Aug. 8, 
Dr. H. A. Stimson. On the evening of July 2 the 
church gave a reception to Rev. Mr. Perkins, whom 
it has adopted as its missionary to India and will 
support ia addition to the usual contributions, Drs. 
Judson Smith, Daniels, Strong and Berry, recently 
from Japan, were present and addressed the gather- 
ing.——VPlymouth. Dr. Archibald McCullagh will 
be away from the middle of July to Sept. 1, spend- 
ing most of the time in Madison, Ct. Dr. Eldridge 
Mix will supply the pulpit July 18. The pastor 
gives the address Christian Endeavor Day at the 
New England Chautauqua, South Framingham, July 
21, and preaches in Union Church, Providence, one 
Sunday in August ——/Vilgrim. The Men’s Asgocia- 
tion gave a reception July 1 to the young people of 
the church who have recently graduated from vari- 
ous institutions. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was 
present and spoke on Helps to Happiness. Park. 
The pastor, Rev. I. L. Willcox, has been compelled 
by ill health to take an extended vacation. Rev. 
R. M. Taft witl supply during July. The people 
held a fellowship and social meeting recently in- 
viting in pastors and friends from neighboring 
churches. Nearly all the churches have held church 
and Sunday school picnics the past week. 

PALMER.—Second, The pastor, Rev. F. E. Jen- 
kins, by earnest efforts has greatly endeared him- 
self to this people. He has recertly been the re- 
cipient of quite a sum of money and a valuable 
typewriter. Inaddition his people gave him money 
for a European trip, and he sailed June 23 for a two 
months’ bicycle tour of the continent. A hand- 
somely framed picture of the pastor has just been 
placed in the chapel. 

TURNER’S FALLS recently received 19 members, 
17 on confession. Rev. H.C. Adams closes his work 
here in September to go to Danvers Center, after 
eight years of service. He and Mrs. Adams have 
sailed for a two months’ trip in England and Hol- 
land. E 

Maine 

HALLOWELL.—An ecclesiastical counci), June 30, 
considering the resignation of Rev. Edward Chase 
after a pastorate of 14 years and the causes that led 
thereto, found the action of the parish so irregular 
and unwarranted in its relation both to the church 
and the pastor as to merit decided rebuke. The 
council voted that in view of the evidence pre- 
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sented it was not prepared to advise the dissolution 
of the pastorate, and recommended the calling of a 
larger and more representative council. The ques- 
tion of the primacy of the parish over the church is 
involved in this decision. The trouble which re 
sulted in the pastor's resignation lies with aggres- 
sive opponents in the parish. 

AvGusta.—For year@ the church has maintained 
Sunday schools and religious work in the outlying 
districts. Mrs. Foster has been spending some 
weeks at one of these places, the Church Hill dis 
trict, and as a result 23 conversions have taken 
place, and an organization of some kind will soon 
be formed. A class of young persons meets at the 
pastor’s study for instruction Friday afternoons 
with a view to church membership. 


PoRTLAND.—Williston About 225 members of 
the Sunday school and congregation had a delight- 
ful outing and picnic at Sebago Lake, June 26 —- 
West The new annex tothe meeting house now in 
process of erection will cost nearly $3,000 and will 
be completed without debt.——St. Lawrence Street. 
Open air services at the eastern end of the city have 
been inaugurated fer the summer by the pastor, 
Rey. A.H. Wright. This work has been successfully 
carried on for at least a decade. 


New Hampshire 


HOouuis.—The C. E. Society has inaugurated a 
beautiful custom in inviting once a year to a recep- 
tion all the old people of the town who have reached 
or passed threescore and ten years of life, with the 
commendable desiga of bringing the young and old 
together for a more intimate fellowship, At the 
reception recently held 44 of the 82 invited re 
sponded to the roll-call. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and furnished with easy- 
chairs and rugs, brought in from the houses of the 
village to make it inviting and homelike, and no 
pains were spared to make the occasion one of 
pleasure and joyful memories. Words of welcome 
were spoken by the president and the pastor, and 
as opportunity was given several of the guests 
spoke briefly. Afterwards the oldest lady in town, 
nearly 90, escorted by the pastor, led the way to the 
supper-room, where 125 er more sat down to boun- 
tiful tables. The room also was tastefully trimmed 
with the mountain laurel. This, with the three pre- 
vious hours of social enjoyment, rounded out the 
festivities. The reception was a great success, and 
could be profitably imitated in auy locality to the 
mutual advantage of all participating. 


WESTMORELAND.—The young people of the church 
have recently given a new pulpit set, which is a 
great improvement. The pastor, Rev.G.H. French, 
with an efficient corps of his young people, is hold- 
ing district meetings, which are largely attended, 
and it is hoped will prove a blessing to many. 


EXETER.—Second has voted to be known here- 
after as the Phillips Church, and thus by name in- 
dicate the closeness of its alliance to Phillips 
Academy, 

Vermont 

ORWELL.—The church has nobly manifested its 
interest in and generosity toward its pastor, Rev. 
Benjamin Swift, by presenting him with a cheque 
to cover all necessary expenses for a trip to San 
Francisco and return. He left home June 28 and 
will be a representative at the C. E. Coavention. 


Rhode Island 

WOONSOCKET.—Globe, The plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the meeting house, laid by because of the 
hard times, are to be hurried forward at once. The 
need of room is imperative, owing to the recent 
growth of the church. The committee has raised 
$1,500 and, if the remaining $1,000 can be pledged, 
the proposed addition, as well as new interior dec- 
orations, can be covered. The architect has sub- 
mitted plans and specifications are all made. The 
members of the church have just started a men’s 
club, called the Church Usion, that shall embrace 
the men of all denominations in the city, meet 
three or four times a year and listen to addresses 
on public questions, as well as be a center of moral 
influence for the city. The men are arranging for 
the purchase of a stereopticon for Sunday evening 
lectures. 


PROVIDENOCE.— Pilgrim. Union services with the 
Roger Williams Free Baptist will be held for eight 
weeks, beginning July 11. The first four Sundays 
the services will be in the Pilgrim meeting house. 
—Plymouth. Rey. 8. H. Woodrow has gone to the 
California convention. Rev. E. O. Bartlett, D.D., 
is preaching during his absence.——Elmwood Tem- 
ple. Rev. E. T. Root will be away during August. 
Nine persons united with the church July 4. Eng- 
lishmen were particularly invited to the service 
last Sunday evening to hear an address on The Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Anglo-Saxon 
Race.—Free Evangelical. The C. E. Society will 
have charge of the midweek service this summer. 


The Congregationalist 


Special patriotic service was held on Sunday even- 
ing last. Five-minute addresses by several young 
men were a feature. 


Newport.— United. Rev. T. C. McClelland, the 
pastor, has been preaching a course of five sermens 
on The Hard Doctrines in the Light of the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. Important doctrines have been 
taught and illustrated with force and felicity. Rev. 
T. G. Grassie spent a Sunday here recently present- 
ing the home missionary cause. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—Pearl Street. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the church last week to discuss the recent 
sale of the church property and the new proposed 
location on the hill, the present committee, which 
has had the matter in hand, was authorized to pur- 
chase one of the two lots located on either corner of 
Woodland Street and Farmington Avenue. It was 
also voted to take the steps necessary to revise the 
roll. After purchasing a lot there will probably be 
over $100,000 in the treasury with which to build. 


WINSTED.—Mrs. Carrington, wife of Judge Car- 
rington, gave an interesting historical account of 
the formation of the New Haven Branch of the 
Woman’s Board recently, and its subsequent ex 
istence. Osganized in 1870 with seven members, 
the end of the year showed 600. The contributions 
of the local auxiliary of the New Haven Branch to 
date have been $6,862. Miss Mary Hinsdale has been 
the secretary for 23 years of its existence. 


New Haven.—Howard Avenue. A week ago 
Sunday evening Rev. W. J. Mutch spoke on the 
queen’s jubilee celebration. A subscription amount- 
ing to $936 has been forwarded to Athens for the 
relief of suffering there incident to the late war.— 
United After next Sunday the sessions of the 
Sunday school will be omitted for the sammer and 
the conference-room will undergo thorough repairs. 


WATERBURY.—Second, During July and August 
but one service will be held Sundays. A recent 
novel entertainment that was successful was a June 
festival, held on the vacant lot adjoining the church. 
Among the scenes represented was a Shaker village 
with the attendants in full Shaker costume. The 
proceeds were applied on the church debt. 


MANSFIELD.—A week ago Sunday Rev. E. J. 
Lewis preached his farewell sermon before leav- 
ing for Chicago the next morning. It included a 
general review of three years of work. Nearly one- 
third of the present membership has been enrolled 
in this time, while many of those who had been 
members for years are now removed, 


WESTCHESTER.—Mrs. Abigail Foote Loomis cele- 
brated her 99th birthday a week ago last Saturday. 
For over 73 years she has been a member of the 
church here, and relates many interesting facts con- 
cerning its history in the early part of the century, 
her memory referring back to events that transpired 
when Jobn Adams was President, 


BRIsTOL.—The subjects of two interesting ser- 
mons by Rev. T. M. Miles on recent Sunday evenings 
were: The Queen’s Jubilee and The Bicycle. Chil- 
dren’s Day four little ones took up the contribution 
and four others presented each member of the con- 
gregation with a buttonhole bouquet. 


FARMINGTON.—At a recent joint conference be- 
tween the committees of the society, ladies’ benevyo- 
lent society and the C. E. Society, it was decided to 
begin work shortly on the lower room of the chapel, 
so as to adapt it for culinary and social uses. 


SouTH COVENTRY.—The old meeting house on 
the hill, nearly 100 years old, was burned to the 
ground June 20. It was owned by the First Church 
society, but has not been used except for town 
meetings for a long time, being much out of repair. 
There was no insurance. 


KENSINGTON.—After being some time without a 
pastor the church is in a flourishing condition un- 
der Rev. Mr. Tuthill. Io the few months he has 
been here the attendance has increased greatly, 
while the average attendance at Sunday school is 
now 90, a gain of one-third. 


BRIDGEPORT.—Park, The average Sunday school 
attendance for several years has been over 400. 
On a recent Sunday the attendance was 468. The 
church and parsonage are being painted, Rev. E. 
G. Fullerton is pastor. 


The ladies at South Glastonbury have sent a barrel 
valued at $30 to the South, a $16 box to South 
Dakota, and have contributed $5 toward the Indian 
famine relief fund.—_— Naugatuck has given $70 to 
the C. H. M. S. and $70 more to the church and 
academy at Weiser, Idaho——Connecticut En- 
deavorers to the number of nearly 500 left last week 
for Springfield, where they boarded the train for 
San Francisco. 
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MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
LEwIs reports a year of blessing with nearly three 
months ef special meetings, in which neighboring 
pastors assisted. The edifice has undergone needed 
repairs. Rev. F. M. Dickey is pastor. 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA .—Central keeps open all summer, 
and Rev. M. H. Williams supplies the pulpit during 
the pastor’s vacation in July and August. Ten new 
members were received last Sunday.— German- 
town has just celebrated a “garden féte”’ on the 
beautiful lawn of one of its members for the benefit 
of the church work. The Sunday school has a new 
opening service prepared for each quarter, in which 
an original hymn by the pastor, Rev. D. E. Marvin, 
with a new tune is a marked feature.—— Kensington 
observes its second anniversary with a membership 
doub‘ted and a greatly enlarged Sunday school. Its 
C. E. Society is doing a good work in visiting the 
“ Shut-Ins.”——Snyder Avenue keeps a full house 
in the hot weather. It has secured a lot and hopes 
to see its new chapel ready for use in the fall. 


Mr. CARMEL is about to lay the corner stone of 
its new house of worship, which ia of the latest de- 
sign and will have a seating capacity of about 500. 
Impressive closing services were held in the old 
building on Sunday, June 12. The old structure 
has stood for more than a quarter of a century, and 
but four of those who were members when it was 
built are still alive and connected with the church. 
The new edifice will be dedicated about the middle 
of September. Rev. R. N. Harris is pastor. 


COALDALE.—VFirst. Rev. Samuel Lewis, after a 
pastorate of one year, preached his farewell sermon 
June 12. He will take a trip to Europe in the near 
future. 

THE INTERIOR 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Mizpah Chapel, situated between 
the largest Polish and a growing Bohemian settle- 
ment, is the fourth center of Slavic mission work 
in that city. It is especially the center for mis- 
sion work for Poles. On June 27 14 persons, Poles 
and Germans, were received to the church. This 
little body represents the results of the mission- 
ary work of the C. H. M.8. for Poles in Cleveland, 
and forms the nucleus for a new mission church. 
The services were interesting to those who know 
how much hard and faithful work has been ex- 
pended in that field by Rev. J. J. Dessup, Polish 
mission preacher, and Miss Ella Hobart, who learned 
Polish years ago to engage in work for this inter- 
esting people. The Polish work is evidently at- 
tracting the attention of Christians far and wide. 
In New England Christian people are awakening 
to the fact that the Poles who are celonizing there 
need the gospel, and the same is true in Michigan. 


CINCINNATI.—The Congregational Ministers’ As- 
sociation (which includes a Unitarian and a Uni- 
versalist minister) had an outing, June 21, at Gwen- 
dolen Park, the home of Rev. Messrs. E I. and 
D. I. Jones. It is one of the most beautiful spots 
about the city ——Walnut Hillis. Rev. J. R. Dan- 
forth, the new pastor, will be absent in the East 
until Sept. 1——Rev. H. 8. Bigelow has started 
evangelistic services every night in the week for 
15 minutes outside the church door. Afterwards he 
invites allinside. Many accept the invitation. Mr. 
Bigelow takes his vacation in July and August. 
The others will probably stay at their posts all 
summer, 

IHinois 
(For Chicago news see page 50.) 

KEWANEE.—Swedish, which has been doing good 
service among the large Scandinavian population 
of the city and vicinity, has recently voted to come 
into fall fellowship by joining Bureau Associa- 
tion. Superintendent Tompkins visited the church 
June 27, counseled with the officers and made an 
address at the evening service. He also preached 
morning and evening in the First Church, over 
which he was so long atime pastor. A home mis- 
sionary offering was taken in the morning. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Brightwood. The new bailding 
was dedicated June 27, 500 persons being gathered 
in the handsome auditorium. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. J.S. Ainslie, who led in an appeal 
to raise the balance of the indebtedness. The total 
amount was pledged. This church had a small 
building ona narrow lot. Feeling the urgent need 
of more room an adjoining lot was purchased. The 
edifice was turned half-way round and placed on 
the rear of the lot on a new foundation. A new 
front was built a little larger than the old part 
with a front tower and vestibule, and a wide arch- 
way cut between the two buildings. The total ex- 
pense has been a little over $2,000. The house is 
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seated with quartered-oak circular pews. The 
young pastor, Rev. C. E. Grove, returned from 
Michigan with his bride to share in the dedicatory 
services. Superintendent Curtis was present as- 
sisting in the service and making the dedicatory 
prayer. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst and Rey. F. M. Whit- 
lock also assisted. 

TERRE HavuTE.—First. The pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Percival, and wife, have gone to the C. E. conven- 
tion at San Francisco. They return by way of Seat- 
tle, where they will visit for three weeks. Their 
farewell at Terre Haute took the form of a lawn 
féte. It was their 10th wedding anniversary, and 
there were numerous presents. There was a large 
and brilliant assortment of tinware. The grounds 
were beautifully illuminated and refreshments were 
served. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAPIpDs.—Second. Rev. J. T. Husted 
closed his ninth year as pastor at the end of June. 
Last year was the most prosperous, 29 new mem- 
bers having been received, nearly all on confession. 
Thechurch is harmonious and united.— Year-Book 
statistics show the following facts as to five years’ 
progress in Grand Rapids. Four churches havé be- 
come seven, with three missions besides; the 1,122 
members have increased to 1,631, and 8. S. member- 
ship has grown from 1,586 to 2,565. The benevo- 
lences have mere than doubled. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

STUART.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society is hold- 
ing monthly meetings with increasing interest, the 
attendance having doubled within a short time. 
The 8. 8. library of 500 volumes has recently been 
increased by the addition of 175 new books. It also 
includes several magazines and periedicals and 
serves as a reading-room, which is open to the 
public Friday evenings. 

LAKESIDE.—The work shows good progress, under 
the leadership of Rev. L. R. Fitch. During the past 
year congregations have more than trebled, nearly 
every family in the community being now repre- 
sented at church and Sunday school. 

East DES MOINES.—Union services will be held 
in two of the churches each Sunday evening during 
July and August, the pastors of the various de- 
nominations preaching in turn. 

CepaR Rapips.—Bethany. Rev. J. B. Gonzales 
has been unanimously called to continue his pas- 
torate here. The edifice has been improved by a 
new coat of paint. 

At Anita 12 adults were welcomed to fellowship 
June 20, six uniting on confession. Rev. E. H. 
Votaw is pastor.—tThe C. E. Society of Dinsdale 
has recently papered the audience-room. 

Kansas 

CHASE, because of crop failures, has been without 
a resident pastor for some years, but has an excel- 
lent Sunday school with a good proportion of 
adults, and also a well-sustained prayer meeting 
and Junior and Senior C. E. Society. It has madea 
generous pledge for home missions during the com- 
ing year. 

PITTSBURG.—Rey. E. B. Smith has organized a 
flourishing Boys’ Brigade, which is peculiarly 
adapted to do good in that city. He has also been 
appointed by the mayor one of a committee to pro- 
mote the Pingree plan for the help of the unem- 
ployed. 

GOODLAND.—Services have been suspended for 
some weeks, the city authorities having prohibited 
publie gatherings on account of scarlet fever. The 
quarantine will soon be removed and services re- 
sumed, 

SALINA is showing fresh vigor in providing for 
ite salary and current expenses, notwithstanding 
the burden of meeting notes in payment for its 
building. 

STAFFORD.—The pastor leads a weekly Bible class, 
in which much interest is manifested. Stead’s 
Kingdom of God is used as a text-book. 


Rev. I. A. Waldrop will find his hands full, even 
in serving fewer churches than heretofore, until 
fall. From May to October he will be pastor of 
Fairview, Western and Alanthus churches in Gove 
County, with their branches at Banner and Whis- 
more, and also of Wallace and Macon churches in 
Wallace County. It isa pleasure to announce that, 
as during the last four months of the previous 
year, the Hiawatha church will pay the full amount 
of his H, M. grant as a contribution to the C. H. 
M. 8. 

Evangelist Veazie is spending some weeks at Ar- 
gentine in pastoral visitation and general care of 
the church’s interests——The general outlook for 
crops in the State is hopeful, though they have 
been injured in some localities by insects and 
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drought.——Several churches have already sent in 
liberal pledges towards the $5,000 which the super- 
intendent of missions proposes shall be raised for 
the C. H. M. 8. this year by the special method of 
dividing the amount into 500 equal shares. 


South Dakota 


REDSTONE.—At the annual meeting Rev. G. W. 
Crater received seven members on confession, with 
application from the eighth. Four of these had 
been Baptists. Three young people were baptized 
by immersion. This little church, organized three 
years ago in the loft of a barn, has now a member- 
ship of 30. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


Los ANGELES.—First received 29 new members 
June 20, of whom 13 came on confession, making 75 
accessions since Jan.1. Dr. W. F. Day is pastor. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


The corner stone of the new $100,000 Y. M.C. A. 
building was laid, June 29. The principal address 
by Rev. W. S. Ayers of the First Baptist Church 
was a splendid appeal for a profounder recognition 
of the worth of man, for whose uplift and redemp- 
tion the new building was to stand. The member 
ship of the association, under the strong spiritual 
leadership of Sec. E. T. Garland, is now over 1,000, 
by far exceeding anything in its former history. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
ADAMS, xm bing Turner's Falls, Mass., accepts call to 
Danvers Cente 
ANDREWS, § Stephen M., “nena of Windsor, Mass., to 


Millington, Ct. focepte 
sone wm. orest Grove, Ore., to San Rafael, 


BALL, Marcellus A., formerly of Garretson, S. D., to 
Runnells, Io 

BALLANTINE, Wm. G., ex-president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, to be teacher of the Bible in Bible Normal 
College, Springtield, Mass. Accepts. 

BRINK, Lee A., to permanent pastorate at Hope Ch., 
Ww. Superior, Wis., where he has supplied three months. 
Accepts. 

BROWN, John L., to remain a second half-year at Kel- 


logg, Io. Oe a 
ay one W. G., to Willow Lake and Pitrodie, S. D. 
CORE “ty, —_ F., formerly of E. Main St. Ch., Gales- 


DRAKE, F ll. Buda. Accepts. 
— E., Andover Sem., to Pigeon Cove, Rock- 





ort, 
ENCE "Edgar B., Andover Sem., to W. Barnstable, 
—. Accepts 
bape Fred., recently of Valeda, Kan., to Lenora. Ac- 
,and has begun work. 
HU ChE, Willis P., to remain another year at Hiram and 
N. Sebago, Me. Accepts 
Mc FADDEN, Robt. A., West Ch., Andover, Mass., to 
Winthrop Ch., Charlestown. 
PRINGLE, Henry N., ee rly of Anoka, Minn., accepts 
call to Eastport, 
PROVAN fates Lowel, Mich., accepts call to Shelby, to 
begin wo: 
TOR RENS, sDavid a Oberlin Sem., to Bureau and De 
Pue, Il). Accepts. 
TRAVIS, David Q., lately of Pocatello, Ida., declines, 
not accepts. call to Marion, Ind. 
WATSON, Chas. E., Danvers, Ill., to Plymouth Ch., 
Springfield. Accepts. 


Ordinations and “aguas 


CURRY. J. J., 0. Lamars, Ga., ag 38 

DEERING, Ben, o. p., Moora City, “Iu., June 30. Ser- 
mon, Dr. Jas. Tompkins; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. ~ Green, D. M. Brown, C. D. Borton, Pres. F. B. 
Hin 

HAR TW ELL, Minot S,i Falmouth, Me. Sermon, Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D.; other arts, Rev. — A. H. 


Wright, W. G. Mann, E. P. Wilson, D. Mf. Pr 
KELSEY, yyanes D. , Sadly 29, Central Ch. sa Toledo, oO. 
Sermon, Rev. Mf. i uney, D.D; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. A. M. tiyde , James Brand, D. 0.,C. A. Vincent. 
LEARY, Wm. A, o. p. Grafton, O, bane 2. Sermon, 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth; other arts, Mr. W. J. Miller, 
Rey. Messrs. H. J. Wilkins, J. A. Seibert and F. H 
Richardson. 
Resignations 
DAVIES, Dan’! T , Shamokin, Pa., to take effect Sept. 1. 
HULBERT, Falmer S., First Ch., Oak Park, II). 
JONES, Fred. V., San Mateo, Cal., t» take effect Aug. 15. 
LUCAS, Oramel W., Fourth Cb., Oakland, Cal. 
ROBERTS, Jas. G., ‘Patehen Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ROBBINS, J. Clarke, N N. Berkeley Cal. to take effect 
Aug. 20. Will take post graduate studies at Stanford 
Oniversity and supply Meuio Park Presb. Ch. 
SANBORN, Fred L., Yorkville, Il. 


Dismissions 


PIERPONT. John, West Cornwall, Ct., June 28. 
SANDWELL, G. Henry, First Ch., New Britain, Ct., June 


Churches Organized 
THE ISLAND, Humboldt Co., Cal., 9 June, 26 members. 


Miscellaneous 


DOUGLASS, Clinton, of Pilgrim Ch., Des Moines, Io., 
will spend his vacation visiting some of the H. M. 
churches of the State. 

DUNN, Simeon B., was given a farewell reception by 
his friends iu Shoreham, Vt., before leaving for his 
new parish at 8. Dartmouth, Mass. 

HIGGINS, Robt. M., Plymouth Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is spending a month in New England, attend- 
of ren! reunions of his class at Andover, Phillips and 
Willia 

KELLOGG, Geo. N., Morrisville, Vt., was thrown from 
his bicycle the evening of June 23. He was badly 
bruised and was unconscious for several hours, but at 
pe accounts his condition was thought to be improv- 


in 
PENNIMAN, age % Me he 14 during July at the 
Hennepin ‘ave. (M inneapolis, his own 


church at Fort Scott, ek . being closed. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Beckwith, 8 8 Bloomfield, — § 
Redlands, First, i 3 Eee Butler Ave. ie @ 
Sacramento, 19 Long Pine, — 5 
San Francisco, Beth- . NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 E, Jaffrey, - 38 
The ‘land, Humboldt _ Keene, First, 8 M4 
0, 26 NORTH DAKOTA 
CONNECTICUT Dawson, 44 
Canton Center, 17 21 Fessenden, 4 4 
Hartford, Swedish, 3 4 Hankinson, 5 6 
ILLINOIS OHIO 
Bloomington, 4 8 Dover, 4 4 
Opiease, Union OREGON 
16 
Worn Ave., 13 25 Seappecse, 2 5 
Decatur, — 16 Smyrna, » OS 
Waukegan, German, 9 9 SOUTH DAKOTA 
IOWA Ft. Pierre, 3 3 
Apita, 6 12 Pierre, 3 
Chester Center, — 3 VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS Cabot, 2 4 
Fall River, Central, 5 7 Corinth, East — 4 
Sprivugfield, North, — 7 Londonderry, 4 6 
Hope. — 14 Wesle — 3 
Turner’s Falls 17 19 We ybridge, 6 6 
Waltham, Trini- WISCONSIN 
tarian, 41 45 |. 
i : Cumberland, — 5 
MICHIGAN Manning, 8 8 
Grand Rapids, First, 2 3 meee Ridge, — 7 
M Steuben, — 15 
: ——— ? Trade Lake, — 6 
Springfield, 3 4 Walworth, 12 
St. Paul, Pacific, 10 13 Webster, 958 
MISSOURI West Green Bay, — 5 
Aurora, 5 5 Wheaton, 17 
Carthage, —- 7 T CHURCHE 
Noble, 5 5 OTHER CHUR 8 
Springfield, German, 6 10 Ocheltree, Kan., — 6 
St. Louis, People’s, — 5 P hile a de Iphia, Pa., 
Pilgrim, 46 Central, 10 
Valley Park, — 3 Chure he s with less 
Webster Groves, & 4 than three, 24 35 


Conf. 287; Tot.. 568. 
Total since Jan.1: Conf., 10,096; Tot., 18,278. 


EDUOATION 


—— Fifty-five men graduated from Dart- 
mouth. All the exercises of Commencement 
week were of a creditable character and the 
spirit of satisfaction with the present régime 
and of hope for the future was marked 

— At the Commencement at Benzonia 
President Rodger preached. The exercises 
were creditable and revealed earnest work 
during the year. The alumni dinner in the 
church parlors was a success, and the con. 
servatory concert closed the day. 


— It was Bowdoin’s ninety-second Com- 
mencement and fifty-seven men were gradu- 
ated. Lieutenant Peary was among the promi- 
nent alumni present. He had not been back 
since his graduation in 1877. He said in his 
speech: ‘I have dreamed of Bowdoin when 
there was nothing in the world around me but 
the infinite expanse of ice, the infinite expanse 
of the blue sky and the white sun.” 


— The Commencement at Ridgeville Col- 
lege, Ind., closes the best year the institution 
has had since the college came into the hands 
of the Congregationalists, five years ago. 
There were more than 100 students and five 
graduates from the various departments. Con- 
gregationalism in Indiana is limited in its re- 
sources, so that the institution has a hard 
struggle financially. Rev. George Hindley is 
president, and a number of valuable teachers 
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are associated with him. The president 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. A re- 
union of the alumni was held one evening. 

— The exercises of Commencement at 
Doane were especially interesting, since they 
occurred at the quarter-centennial. 
rill preached a strong baccalaureate, while 
Miss L. H. Wild’s address before the Chris- 
tian associations aroused them for aggressive 
work. A class of fourteen graduated from 
Doane Academy. Two evenings were de- 
voted to anniversary addresses. Reminis- 
cences of the early days were given by Rev. 
Messrs. Lewis Gregory, H. A. French and 
President Perry, who has held his office from 
the beginning, while Chancellor MacLean of 
the State University and Pres. H. T. Faller of 
Drury discussed How Much of the Classica 
and of the Sciences Ought the College to 
Teach? Class Day exercises were creditable 
to the class of 1897. A play, The Troubles of 
Uncle Sam, written by members of the class, 
was presented in the college grove. Sixteen 
degrees were conferred. The orations and 
essays were of real merit. The past year has 
been a success. Owing to the difficult times 
and drought the quarter-centennial fund of 
$25,000 has not yet been fully raised. The 
canvass will be continued next year. 

— At Yale the usual exercises of Com- 
mencement week were held and the usual 
throng of old graduates were present. Some 
700 more were added to their number as Yale’s 
contribution from all her departments for this 
year. President Dwight, because of the sud- 
den death of his brother, did not preside at 
the alumni dinner on Wednesday, but Judge 
Howland of New York was in his own best 
vein. Other speeches were made by Capt. A. 
T. Mahan, U. S. N., W. G. McCabe of Vir- 
ginia, Prof. G. F. Moore of Andover, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff of New York, Presi- 
dent Northrup of the University of Minne- 
sota and others, most of whom had received 
degrees from Yale earlier in the day. Of the 
recent Lampson bequest $150,000 is to be de- 
voted to a new and much needed alumni hall. 
Bat nearly or quite three times that sum must 
be spent if the university is to have such a 
building as it needs. The announcement 
also was made that the corporation have voted 
that hereafter any professor who has become 
sixty-five years old and has served twenty- 
five years may retire on an allowance. This 
adoption of the pension system finds warm 
favor with the graduates. 

— Berea College reports the best year in 
its history. The attendance reached nearly 
600. The graduates were thirteen from col- 
lege and eighteen in all, a larger number than 
ever. The mountain people are now finding 
out its worth to them and promise good num- 
bers next year. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Rev. C. W. Carroll of Cleve- 
land, O., on Recognizing God in All Our Life. 
The address before the societies was by Rev. 
J.A.R. Rogers of Hartford, Ct., on How Can 
a Student Give and Get the Most in Connec- 
tion With a College Course? On Commence- 
ment Day the forenoon addresses by gradu- 
ates and the afternoon speakers from abroad 
were heard by great audiences. Dr. Archi- 
bald McCullough of Worcester, Mass., made 
the principal afternoon address, and dwelt 
on the possibilities opened to the lowliest by 
edueation. An idea of the peculiar character 
and quality of Berea’s work appeared in the 
musical part of the program, which was well 
rendered and included classic, plantation and 
gospel seléctions. The day of small things 
seems past at Berea, which is reaching out 
more and more widely. 

— The Harvard Commencement drew a 
large and enthusiastic crowd of alumni. The 
morning exercises included the literary parts 
by the graduates and the conferring of degrees 
announced in English according to the inno- 
vation of last year. The total of degrees given 
was 778. The class spreads followed, with the 
added attraction of unusually fine singing by 
the old Glee Club men. Five new overseers 


Dr. Sher- . 
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were elected, among them Dr. G. A. Gordon. 
The dinner was a festal ending of the univer- 
sity year. The speechmaking was introduced 
by President Wetmore of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The other spsakers were: President 
Eliot, Governor Wolcott, Mr. R. C. Lehman, 
Dr. C. C. Hall, Pres. J. C. Carter of the Law 
School Association and Mr. J. C. Ropes. 
Reference was made to the Child Memorial 
Fund of $11,000, made up of large and small 
subscriptions, and to other bequests. The 
gifts for the year paid in aggregate $250,000, 
and the sum total compares favorably with the 
average of thirty years past. One gift of $70,- 
000 for a new dining hall is particularly accept- 
able. Of the graduates this year law is the 
predominating attraction for the future, and 
business is second. Six graduates will study 
for the ministry. 


OURRENT LITERATURE UPON GAM- 
BLING 


There is an occasional demand for books 
and other printed matter upon the evil 
of gambling. The following list has been 
prepared to satisfy these requests. There is 
first, for popular distribution, a little twelve 
page tract published by the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton and Chicago, entitled Gambling, or Get- 
ting Something for Nothing. This little 
pamphlet contains at the close the following 
notice of current literature on the subject: 
The Century, February, 1892, The Degradation 
of a State, or the Charitable Career of the 
Louisiana Lottery, by C. C. Buel; February, 
1895, Harper’s Magazine, What Is Gambling? 
by John Bigelow; a symposium in the Arena 
for February of the same year contains, with 





other articles, a list of the books upon this [ 


subject available in the Boston Public Library. 

Until lately there has been no worthy at- 
tempt to provide an extended and thorough 
demonstration to the intellect of the sound- 
ness of the popular intuition that gambling 
was wrong. The explanations of its evil 
which have existed have been such brief and 
popular statements as would not be out of 
place in a magazine article. A new work en- 
titled The Ethics of Gambling and published 
by Henry Altemus, Philadelphia, attempts to 
show the evil of gambling on the line of 
ethical theory. 

The final issue of all theory and practice 
upon the matter of gambling seems likely to 
arise in connection with the alleged gambling 
features of the exchange of stocks and prod. 
uce. Socialists claim that stock speculation 
equivalent to gambling is inseparable from 
private property and constitutes so deep an 
evil as to furnish at least one excellent reason 
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for the abolition of private property. Those 
who are not ready to see private property 
abolished are therefore challenged to produce 
proof that the transactions which are im- 
peached upon the exchanges either are not 
gambling, or, if they appear to be evil, to pro- 
vide some means which shall be efficient to 
restrain gambling, and yet shall not abolish 
private property. 

A provision of data to contribute to this 
end has been made in a work entitled, Specu- 
lation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges 
of the United States, by Henry Crosby Emery, 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the faculty of political science, Columbia 
University, New York, 1896. The Ethics of 
Gambling, just named, for theory and the 
work of Mr. Emery for application furnish 
the latest material known to the writer for 
the scientific and thorough consideration of 
this subject. Cc. H. H. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





FAIRCHILD—CUTLER—In Troy, N Y., July 1, Rev. 
Edwin Milton Fairchild and Mary Salome Cutler. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








FARNHAM-—In Monteagle, Tenn., June 27. John E. 
Farnham of Montgomery, Ala., formerly of Andover, 
Mass., aged 70 yrs., 6 mos. 

LINCOLN—In Campello, June 21, at the residence of his 
daughter, Mrs. Nathan Washburn, Rev. Nehemiah 
Lincoln of North Carver, aged 72 yrs., 1] mos. 








Well Known Pastor 


Health, Voice, Appetite and Strength 
Failed—Completely Restored by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘‘Last year my health failed entirely. My 
limbs were so weak that I could scarcely walk. 
I had no appetite and suffered with constipa- 
tion. My voice failed mein the pulpit. I be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and very soon 
I saw a great improvement. In the winter I 
was attacked with the grip which left me weak 
and prostrated. I went back to my old friend, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which seems to be the 
thing for me.” Rev. C.S Braurizu, Pastor 
Christian Church, Lowellville,O. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsa= 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills cure al) liver ills. 25 cents. 
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GREEN. 


For two years green has been the fashionable color of 
society. The steadily increasing demand for furniture which 
shall harmonize with interior decorations of this color has led 
us this season to attempt a complete collection of the various 
shades of green in woodwork. 

We have a light shade of Apple green or Palm green, a 
Malachite green, and the new Forest green. 
niture we have the usual painted green. 

In one or another of these finishes we have the complete 
furniture fer every room in the house. 


For outdoor fur- 


Fall Chamber Sets for 


bedrooms; bookcases, desks and chairs for the library; tabourets, stools, tables, easy- 
chairs, etc., for the drawing-room, and so for al] needs and apartments. 

Coverings of monkey skin and Morris velvet. Decorations in color stenciled in 
imitation of old Moorish fretwork. A wonderful exhibit of novel beauty, well worth 


a visit. 
Canal Street Prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


About the same conditions prevail as last 
week. Confidence in the future is growing 
all the time, and financial institutions expect 
more activity in the launching of new enter- 
prises, which will increase the demand for 
money, now a drug everywhere. Shipments 
of currency to the West will soon be in order, 
and these ought to reduce surplus fands at 
the financial centers. 

As regards general trade, it is not yet brisk 
in the East. The improvement in the West 
and South is relatively much greater. In the 
writer’s opinion, the fact that activity has 
started on the farm, rather than in the work- 
shop, is the best kind of evidence that the 
country is really started on the road to pros- 
perity. 

The United States is essentially an agri- 
cultural nation, and our exports of manu- 
factured articles, while increasing, are never- 
theless of secondary importance. The con- 
sumptive demand or market for our own 
manufactures must come largely from the 
West and South, which produce the bulk of 
the nation’s wealth in grain and cotton. The 
great troub’e with our factories during the 
past four years has been that the farmer has 
not been able to buy tbe normal quantity of 
gcois. Now, however, better prices prevail, 
indebtedness has been reduced, more money 
is in circulation and crop prospects are bright. 
The result is a relatively larger improvement 
in business conditions in the West and South 
than in the East. 

The stock market had the expected reaction 
last week, but recovered in a couple of hours 
nearly all that was lost in two days. After 
the passage of the tariff bill there may be 
heavy liquidation of securities, but until the 
bill is passed the market is expscted to con- 
tinue strong. 





FROM YALE TO AUSTRALIA 

Mr. William H. Sallmon has closed his work 
as general secretary of the Yale University 
Y.M.C. A. and has gone to Australia as general 
secretary of the Student Christian Union of 
Australasia. 

Daring his administration of three years the 
membership of the Yale Y. M. C. A. has in- 
creased from 500 to over 1,300, and the annual 
receipts from $2,000 to $5,000; the city mission 
work has been enlarged and has secured a 
building for its use; an employment bureau 
for needy students has been maintained; and 
new agencies have been added for reaching 
members of incoming classes. A new de 
partment has been organized in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. Mrs. W. F. Cochran has 
just given a lot and building for this depart- 
ment. A similar work has been set on foot 
in the graduate schools. 

In 1894 Mr. Sallmon made a tour of the col- 
leges in the Maritime Provinces; in 1895 of 
the colleges of Ontario and Qaebec. His chief 
work has been in building up the Bible study 
departments. For three years he has had 
charge of the Bible study work at the Stu- 
dents’ Conference at Northfield, and for one 
year the summer school at Knoxville, Tenn. 
His Onatlines in the Life of Paul is used in 
every large college association. Two similar 
volumes on the life of Jesus and the parables 
are now in press. He is also editing a series 
of sermons entitled The Culture of Christian 
Manhood. He has for several years conducted 
a large Bible class for business men in the 
Bridgeport Y. M.C. A., and during this year 
another at United Church, New Haven. He 
has also taught the Bible at Rosemary Hall 
School at Wallingford. 

Mr. Sallmon’s Australian headquarters will 
be at Sydney, but nearly all his time wil] be 
spent visiting the colleges. His work will be 
to organize and conduct twenty-five student 
Christian unions in the colleges of Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania. His successor 
at Yale is Mr. Thomas F. Archbald cf the 
class of 1896, who has been studying this year 
at Auburn Seminary. Cc. 8. M 
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THE “‘ MOUNTAINS” Have Nor Movep.—They 
are still on the map, and will have thousands of 
visitors this year. The disturbing reports concern- 
ing the possible transfer of the most interesting 
section of the White Mountaias region to private 
commercial control need not interfere in the slight- 
est degree with the vacation plans of those who 
prefer the climate and scenery of the New England 
highlands for their annual summer outing. Mt. 
Washington and its great and glorious company of 
breeze-swept peaks are still there, and there they 
will remain until there are none left to enjoy vaca- 
tions. Those who are planning to go to the moun- 
tains this season will be interested to know that 
never has there been such a general and concerted 
outlay of money and effort on the part of the hotel 
people for the improvement of their well-known 
hostelries. On the East Side and West Side 
alike the landlords have been busy during the 
spring and winter months superintending the in- 
stallation of electric light plants, the making of 
new golf links and bicycle and foot paths and the 
improvement of old ones, the refurnishing of in- 
teriors and the enlargement of outdoor conven- 
iences, so that this season is likely to find hotel life 
in the mountains the nearest approach to an ideal 
existence that this mundane sphere can produce. 
‘Nature has already done her full share toward this 
end, and there is no more restful, healthful and 
generally delightful region in the whole world than 
that comprised under the general designation of 
“the White Mountains.” Those who have never 
yet taken a trip to this wonderful land of the sky, 
with its wealth of majestic scenery, its bracing air 
and its delightful social summer life, will be sur- 
prised to tind how shoré a journey it really is from 
Boston or any of the other large centers of popula- 
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tion, The fast and luxurious express trains of the 
Boston & Maine Raiiroad System bring the tourist 
into surprisingly close touch with the mountaiu 
region, and those who contemplate the trip should 
not fail to send to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the road, Union Station, Boston, for a 
copy of the comprehensive, illustrated guide-book, 
Among the Mountains. This gives all necessary 
information, and is sent free to all who send a two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


THE “GREEN” CRAz&.—The demand for green 
in all household decorations and furnishings shows 
that it is still the favored color of society. This 
season it has been embodied in farniture, and the 
Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street have a 
complete line of cabinet work for every room in the 
house, executed in the different shades of green. 
Owing to the large sale for such farniture, it is 
offered at the popular price of ordinary work, so 
that one may choose between the natural color of 
the wood and the fashionable green color at no ex- 
tra cost, 


THOUSANDS celebrate with thankfulness their 
restoration to health by the use of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Think of the vast army who have been 
cured by this medicine. Men, women and children, 
who have suffered the consequence of impure blood, 
who have been the victims of scrofula sores, 
eruptions, dyspepsia, nervousness, sleeplessness. 
They have tried other medicines and have failed to 
obtain relief. They tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it did them good. They persevered in its use and it 
accomplished permanent cures. Do you wonder 
that they praise it and recommend it to you? 
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i ee EUROPE ? 


H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.), 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844), will send 


out 30 ESCORTED PARTIES 


Of the highest class. Preqgmeme free. INDE- 
PENDENT TICKETS issued fer any desired tour. 
Estimates furnished. Choicest berths on all steam- 
ship lines to and from EUROPE secured. TOUR 
IST GAZETTE—POST FREE, gives details. 


W. H. EAVWES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


® Broadway 
St Denis & 11th Street, 
e NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great joe somaya it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 















| 
Palestine 
in Pictures. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
to every Bible student. Two years ago we 
filled orders for 50,000. Wk RECOMMEND THEM 
WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








The Pot Called the Kettle 
Black Because the House- 
wife Didn’t Use. . . - 
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WHERE OHRISTIANS AGREE 


A few weeks ago the Unitarian ministers of 
Boston invited members of other ministerial 
bodies in the city to meet with them for a 
single Monday morning session. One of the 
most significant addresses at this joint gath- 
ering was by Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., who 
said, among other things: 


We all hold that there is one God, who is 
revealed to us as our Father, who has illus 
trated in our creation, in the life of Jesus 
Christ and in every exalted character 
among men, the kinship of the human and 
the divine Spirit and the adaptation of his 
eternal Logos to become incarnate in human 
life; who is not localized or limited, but is 
an ever-present Spirit, known in some 
measure by all those who worship in spirit 
and intruth. We agree in our affirmation 
that there once lived in Galilee a man who 
felt God in his human blood and brain, 
from the bench at which he wrought to the 
mountain on which he taught, and from the 
manger where he was laid to the cross on 
which he died, and that he who thus knew 
God has brought that blessed knowledge of 
God to men. Together we affirm that sin 
is in the world, and that God loves and 
seeks to save the sinner. Together we hold 
that it is a terrible thing for a man to live 
in sin, and none of us hold that it is safe 
fora man todieinsin. Together we affirm 
that godliness is profitable for all things, 
for this life and every other where God 
reigns. Together we hope and strive for 
the coming of his kingdom... . 

In my admiration for the enthusiasm and 
righteousness of Methodism, I gladly sit at 
the feet of Wesley. In so far as Sweden 
borg has helped me to understand that the 
unseen things are eternal, I am a Sweden- 
borgian. Insofar as Channing bas brought 
nearer to my mind and heart the real hu- 
manity of Christ, I gladly acknowledge him 
as my teacher. Without being a Univer- 
salist, | am thankful to the men who have 
taught us that a man’s fitness for heaven 
may not depend upon his opinion of hell. 
If salvation is a matter wholly of doctrine, 
and men are justified by opinion, then I 
can prove most other men hopelessly in the 
wrong by the same token that assures me 
that 1am right. But, in common with the 
Christian world, I believe in salvation by 
faith and not in salvation by conjecture. 
We are learning, I think, measurably to 
accept the affirmations and deny the nega 
tions of both sides in controversy, and thus 
enlarge the area of truth in our possession. 
All things are ours—Paul, Cephas, Apollos, 
Calvin, Wesley, Roger Williams, Ballou, 
Milton, Huxley, Channing, things present 
and things to come, thank God! And in 
the unity of this liberty and fellowship we 
stand. We all are glad to learn from each 
other today, and we all reserve to ourselves 
the right of being wiser tomorrow. 


OO 


I will frankly tell you that my experience 
in prolonged scientific investigations con- 
vinces me that a belief in God—a God who is 
behind and within the chaos of vanishing 
points of human knowledge—adds a wonder- 
ful stimulus to the man who attempts to pene- 
trate into the regions of the unknown. Of 
myself, I may say that I never make prepara- 
tions for penetrating into some small proy- 
ince of nature hitherto undiscovered without 
breathing a prayer to the Being who hides 
his secrets from me only to allure me gra- 
ciously on to the unfolding of them:—Louis 
Agassiz. 

Ne ee 


Inquirers for the true way of life are not 
likely to listen long ‘to professional guides 
who tell them that there is no such way, or 
that all roads are equally direct and equally 
safe.— The Christian Register. 








Js your Brain Tired. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. D. CRoTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Ct., says: ‘It is a remedy of great value 
in building up functional energy and brain force.” 
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THE EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATION 


The preacher spoke of little things, 
Their influence and power, 

And how the little pitted speck 
Made all the apple sour. 


He told how great, big, sturdy oaks 
From little acorns grew, 

And how the tiny little stone 
The burly giant slew. 


But the cyclist sat there unimpressed 
By all the speaker’s fire, 

Until he went outside and found 
A pin had pierced his tire. 


ey 


It is absurd to speak of improvements in 
production as due either to debtors or creditors, 
or of either set of persons as being entitled 
to the major share in the results of improve- 
ments. So far as any class is specially en- 
titled to claim them, it is the class of active 
business men who are both creditors and 
debtors. . Taking debtors and creditors 
the world over, it can be said that their re- 
lations have shown probably as near an 
approximation to justice and as little dis- 
turbance from monetary causes as is likely to 
be secured under any system we can now find. 
—Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard University. 








SuMMER Touss by the Royal Blue Line. Person- 
ally conducted excarsions to Old Point Comfort and 
Washington, Gettysburg and Luray Caverns, Mam- 
moth Cave and the Nashville Exposition. For itin- 
eraries address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - = 82,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - «-© «= + $2,000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS. 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel! D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Avgustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 





~ Thrift is a 


sign of a Great People! 


Thrifty people protect their estates by insuring in 


The Prudential 


Which grants Life Insurance in sums to suit the requirements of 









The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


GIBRALTAR. 





$50,000. 







request. 


Particulars and full 


children, women, and men. 
Ages, J to 70. Amounts, $15 to 


Premiums payable yearly, half- 


yearly, quarterly, weekly. 


information on 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


















erty 032.86 
. 1,748,857.41 
1, HAT 76a 8 
- _ $21,974.81 
1,624,495.00 
ds 83,500.00 
Gas Stocks and Bonds...........secceeeececeees 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks toe 7 
Bank Stocks . 
EG AID, OR acs sb od nuwsabacenseesecewescess 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 
MII 0's cinco nsdn obi tiesadredsitevecnvcset esp 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 183,100.00 
— uncollected and in hands of 
Ec secncinses xeepnneyssesebar ees bncdahen 602,866.76 
setieost dine and accrued on Ist January, 1897, 55,678.34 
#10, 302,224. 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Oe eee O5.099.000-20 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,280,827.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and C laims, 735,128.68 
Ot RENN. pss cc cds vcncaetssssesvestas 2,346.268.71 
$10,362,224.49 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
z a DAE DURE, i Vice- Presidents. 

W. L. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 

H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretartes 


NEw YORK, January 12, 1897, 





Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


HARD TIMES | 


and great competition did not prevent 
sales during June of 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


of SIXTY per cent. increase over 
June, 1896; which in turoa showed thirty- 
three per cent. over June, 1895, Circulars 
show pretty conclusively why. Agency of 


THE CHEQUE BANK, 40 and 42 Wall St. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY. 


8” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 





on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on/y. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
203 C jontary Butidien, Tanonpels, Minn. 


Do you want your money to earn it 
° safely? If so write, sor, iighest bank 
panna AJ fectimoniale. Ro E. Strahorn 

& Co., Equitable op bane, Boston. 





IT WILE SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
RY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 18-24. Belief in Christ, What It 
Is and What It Does, John 4: 46-53; Acts 16: 
25-34. 

Belief in Christ is not so very different from 
belief in one another or in the noble souls of 
the past and present. Jesus, when he de- 
mands our trust, does not appeal to a set of 
powers which we have never before exercised. 
Faith in him, to be sure, is greater than faith 
in any one else, but only because of his pre- 
eminent greatness. Nor is belief in him the 
same thing as a full and accurate knowledge 
of who he was, of his place in the Trinity and 
of his pre-existence. If we had to wait until 
we knew all about these matters before we 
believed on him our plight would be sad in- 
deed. A child loves and trusts its mother 
long before it bas any true idea of the back- 
ground of her life, her early training, her tra- 
ditions, her temperament. 

When Jesus declared that the sin of the 
world lay in the fact that it did not believe 
in him, he was not condemning men for not 
having the right metaphysical notion about 
him, but for not recognizing in him the su- 
preme qualities of manhocd, for not heeding 
the message of forgivenesss which he brought, 
for not accepting the standards and the values 
for human life which he exalted, for not be- 
lieving that he knew what he was talking 
about when he spoke of the worth of the 
soul, the beauty of holiness, the blessedness 
of meekness and self-sacrifice. And it is still 
the crowning sin of our modern world that it 
does not in this sense believe in him; that 
it looks upon him as an amiable, well-mean- 
ing Galilean fanatic, with visionary ideas 
altogether unsuited to the business, the pol- 
itics and the society with which we have 
to do. 

But for those who believe simply and whole- 
heartedly in Jesus there comes a change cf 
thought and practice which it is not exagger- 
ation to term a new birth. We see how a hu- 
man love sometimes transforms a man, sets the 
idler at work, makes the spendthrift prudent. 
But far beyond the compelling force inhering 
in an earthly affection is the pull and the 
push of a love for Christ. There are practically 
no limits to its sway. What belief in Christ 
has done for countless thousands, what it is 
doing today, is a simple matter of record. You 
cannot laugh these realities out of court. 
What the same faith is going to do for the 
world in years to come we can only surmise. 
If it be not effective in and through us it will 
be our fault and our lasting misfortune, but 
our remissness will not stay its triumphant 
march. 

Three things among many others belief in 
Christ does. It steadies a man. It is the 
rudder that keeps the ship from careening too 
far. The Christian in life’s exigencies is 
calmer than others. He rights himself more 
quickly when storms bear down upon him. 
Again, this faith pur:fiesa man. Giveita fair 
chance to work and little by little it takes out 
the psssion and the folly, the pride and the 
selfishness whieh make life so burdensome for 
manycfus. Fioally,itfreesaman. Itreleases 
his powers, it uncovers hidden capacities and 
makes him large, liberal and loving. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 14: 13-22; Josh. 3: 9-17; 
2 Kings 4: 18-36; Mark 9: 17-29; John 9: 27- 
38; 1 John 5:1. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


Texas Endeavorers some time ago organized a 
Floating society on board a vessel where the English 
captain became president. 

Perhaps the first instance where a Junior society 
has been formed without a superintendent at the 
beginning was at Phoenix, Ariz. 

For July the Prayer Chain will pray for religious 
work among young people, that this modern move- 
ment for enlisting young people actively in Christ’s 








service may meet with ever-widening success, that 
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to this end the convention at San Francisco may be 
mightily blessed of God. 


The committee in charge of decorations for the 
Massachusetts State Convention at Lynn in Sep- 
tember asks societies and unions to send banners 
for decoration, addressing the committee at Box 
107. Information about the convention may be had 
from James Warnock, Swampscott, Mass 

At the Kansas convent’on, which brought about 
1,600 young persons to Topeka, the missionary ban- 
ner, given for the first time, was presented to a so- 
ciety that gave on an average more than $2 a mem- 
ber for missions alone during the year, in addition 
to contributions for other objects and other 
amounts given by individval members More than 
$7,000 were given for benevolence by about 350 
societies, while more than 150 societies reported 
gifts amounting to more than $1 a member. 

The superintendent of the evangelistic depart- 
ment of the Wiaconsin State Union, Rev. J.O Bus- 
well of Hartford, Wis , in connection with Evangel- 
ist J. R. Pratt, is to conduct a training school for 
Christian workers at Watertown, Wis , from July 12 
to Aug.9. The business men of the city have sub- 
scribed $500 to fit up a building for the purpose. 
No charge is to be made except for board and room. 
Every society in the State should send one member 
to receive preparation to aid in training others. 


The Japanese convention this year met again at 
Kobe, where the first convention was held. In five 
years the number of societies has doubled and 20 
out of the 60 sent delegates and others sent reports. 
Resolutions were adopted looking to more energetic 
extension of the movement and the bolding of a 
special meeting for prayerin the autumn, A very 
pleasant social gathering at the Kobe College for 
Girls fol’owed the meetings of the convention. A 
photograph of the delegates was taken, and “God 
be with you till we meet again” was sung in Japa- 
nese at parting. 





The civic club and the social settlement help to 

promote morality, but the power we seek is not in 
them. The only power for the salvation of suuls is 
the gospel preached with authority from heaven.— 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey. 
@TEACHERS AT MONTREAL. —The American Insti- 
tute of Instruction will be in session at Montreal 
during the early part of July, and the arrangements 
which have been made include quite an extensive 
tour through the White Mountains. A special train 
will leave Boston on Thursday, July 8, at 9 A. M., 
via the Boston & Maine Railroad, for Montreal, 
running via Intervale Junction, Fabyan’s and New- 
port to accommodate tourists from Boston and 
vicinity, while tickets via nearly every route im- 
aginable to Montreal from many New England 
points are to be had at the Boston & Maine ticket 
offices, where circulars regarding rates and routes 
to the eonvention can also be obtained. 





TIRED, nervous, sleepless men and women—how 
gratefully they write about Hood's Sarsaparilla. Orce 
helple ss and discouraged. having lost all faith in medi- 
cines, snow in good health and “able to do my own 
work,” because Hood’s Sarsapari'la has power to enrich 
and purify the blood and make the weak strong—this 
is the experience of a host of people. 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best family cathartic and liver 
medicine. Gentle, reliable, sure. 








Grand Neteon Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


quina- Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 


tire active ie ene Peruvian Bark. 


Endorsed by the medical faculty as the - 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera | 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 

3 creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: i Rue Drouot 
New York: FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 















seems quaint and curious com- 
pared with the American wo- 
man’s dress. Every stitch 
and frill ot these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman's attire, 
can be made on the 


SINGER 


Sewing 
Machine 


The 









it m arring. 


Look for this: 








OFFICES IN EVERY cITY. 


SALT 
RHEUM 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burne 
ing, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly ree 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap, asingle 
application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(iticura 


Iseold throughoutthe world. Potter Dave AnD Crem. CORP. 
Sole Props., Boston. gg ‘* How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. 


FALLING HAIR ®™",5*eeriedina ‘sone: o™ 


















BLANCARD’S 





for ANEMI A, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKN ‘ESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc 
None genuine unless signed Br .CARD, 


rue Bonaparte, Paris.” ALL DRU GG ists, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 











| Pg pt your beauty depends on your bealtr., Are 
you suffe ering from any of the ailments which cause 
impaired digestion, nervous prostration and prematare 
age’ You need 

«»»- VITAL TONE... 

It never fails. Sent, postpaid, sec i packed, on re- 
ceipt of onedollar. VITAL TONE CO 0. 1 Beacon St., 





R00m 76, Boston, Mass. 
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50c. and $ 





Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
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Tastes Géod-Dees: Good. | 


. A good remedy is doubly good when it is good to 
take. The ideal remedy for headache, indigestion, 
F iiliowsnees and constipation is 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


A grateful, effervescent draught, pleasing alike to 
old and young, and mild and certain in its action. 


a ARRANT & CO. Chemists New York. 
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“IN ALL THE WORLD 
NO TRIP LIKE THIS.” 


O tour the Great Lakes 

and their connecting riv- —_ 
ers would, under any circum- 
stances, be a journey full of 
charm and interest; but to 
make the round trip from Buf- 
falo to Duluth by the magnifi- 
cent steamships of the North- 
ern Steamship Company is to 
experience the most delight- 
ful 2,000 miles of travel it is 
possible to take. 

Starting from Buffalo at 10.15 
Pp. M. on any Tuesday or Friday 
during the summer season, the 
route is through Lake Erie, touch- 
ing at Cleveland early the next 
morning, and at Detroit that after- 
noon, passing through the “straits,” 
the beautiful Lake St. Clair, and 
the St. Clair River by daylight, 
then into Lake Huron and through 
that great inland sea, reaching his- 
toric Mackinac Island at 10.30 the 
second morning, thence up the ex- 
tremely picturesque St. Mary’s 
River, dotted with full 5,000 islands, 
and passing through the ‘‘Soo” 
and its world-famed locks, all by 
daylight. The following night and 
day are spent on the vast expanse 
and in the invigorating atmosphere 
of Lake Superior, Duluth coming 
into sight as the evéning shadows 
fall. After three-quarters of a day 
in the Zenith City the return trip 
is made in the reverse order, so that 
the entire route is seen, going or 
coming, by daylight, and Buffalo 
reached at noon of the seventh day. 

“Seven halcyon days of blessed rest,”’ 
worth a month’s ordinary vacation 
to the weary brain and tired body. 

While to this unequaled cruise 
for rest and health and pure enjoy- 
ment Nature has contributed so 
much that is grand and beautiful, 
nineteenth-century progress, as evi 
denced in the flourishing cities, 
summer resorts, and the immense commerce 
of the lakes, has added that requisite so neces- 
sary to interest one and so noticeably lacking 
in a mere ocean voyage. But it remained for 
the Northern Steamship Company to bring all 
within the experience of the tourist by a fleet of 
steamships which are to the Great Lakes what 
the finest hotels are to the most celebrated 
summer resorts. 

The North Land and The North West are, in- 
deed, nothing less (and at the same time a great 
deal more) than great summer hotels afloat. 

Banish from your mind at once any idea of the 


“ cabined, cribbed, confined ”’ 


quarters of the ordinary steamship, and replace 
it with the picture of private parlors ex suite 
‘with bath, brass bedsteads, couches, easy- 
chairs, electric lights, etc., with state-rooms 
finished in Cuban mahogany. 

No freight is carried. Every precaution and 
every appliance known to marine architecture 
of the very latest type for the safety and the 
convenience of the passengers are provided. 

The cuisine is equal in every respect to that 


[SEAMAN. ] 


to Duluth on the 


more enjoyable vacation. 


President McKinley 
WROTE A FRIEND 


Last summer I took a trip from Cleveland 





of the finest hotels, while the appetizing air 
gives a zest to the enjoyment of the meals 
peculiar to this ozone-ladened atmosphere. 


The price of the round-trip ticket from 
Buffalo to Duluth and return is $29, less than 
one-and-a-half cents per mile. The price of 
berths, state-rooms and suites of rooms varies, 
according to the location, capacity and ele- 
gance, from $9 round trip. Meals are served 
@ la carte, so that their cost can be regulated 
by the passenger. The menu prices are mod- 
erate, and, liberal portions being served, two 
or more persons traveling together can mate- 
rially reduce the cost of each. 


Passengers wishing to make longer stops at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, or Duluth than is made by the 
steamship can obtain stop-over checks good 
for the entire season. 


Connections are made at Duluth with the 
Great Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific 
Railroad and diverging roads, for all points 
farther west to Yellowstone Park, Great Falls, 
Helena, Butte, Pacific Coast cities and Pacific 
Steamship lines. 





the vessel a veritable floating palace. . . . 


f 








‘Northwest,’ and never did I have a 


The scenery is superb and 


” 
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Further particulars will be furnished by ad- 
dressing 
I. M. BORTLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Northern S. S. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 
* Or any railroad ticket agent, or the following 
agents of the Northern S. S. Co.: 
Boston, Mass., 211 Washington St., W. A. Seward, 
Gen’! Agt. ' 
Chicago, Ill, 220 South Clark St., W. M. Lowrie, Gen’! 
Agt. Pass. Dept. 
Cincinnati, O., Fifth and Walnut Sts., W. J. Byrth, 
Gen’! Agt. 
st ag O., 239 Superior St., D. J. Collver, Ticket 
gt. 


Detroit, Mich., foot rst St., E. B. Clark, Gen’! Agt. 

Duluth, Minn., 432 West Superior St., C. D. Harper, 
Northern Pass. Agt. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 300 Nicollet Ave., V. D. Jones, 
City Pass. and Ticket Agt. 

Montreal, Quebec, 1761 Notre Dame St., W. G. McLean, 

Trav. Ag’t. . 

New York, N. Y., 375 Broadway, E. D. Spencer, Gen’l 
Agt. Pass. Dept. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 42 South Third St., A. C. Harvey, 
Dist. Pass. Agt. 

Pittsburg, Pa., 405 sth Ave., Delano Luce, Pass. Agt. 

St. Louis, Mo., 505 Olive St., W. J. Evans, Gen’! Agt. 

St. Paul, Minn., 199 E. Third St., W. J. Dutch, City 
Pass. and Ticket Agent. 

Toronto, Ont., 2 King St., East, H.G. McMicken, Gen’) 
Agt. 
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